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Wesieoks ay of Pareiia and uke He 
was welcomed by Mrs. James C, Parker, presi- 
dent of the Nationa! Congress. In the course of 
their discussion of common — and con- 
cerns, the two leaders compared the manuals 
used by local groups in their respective organiza- 


tions. The Japanese text is actually a translation 
of the American Parent-Teacher Manual, 


The specific purpose of Mr. Matsubayashi’s 
visit was to present Mrs. Parker with a Japanese 
scroll-invitation to a proposed world congress of 


parents and teachers, to be held in Tokyo. 
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GOALS FOR 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


P TA. memsers 


DESPITE DANGERS AND PERILS, this is an exhilarating 
time to be alive, to be an American citizen and a 
P.T.A. member. For it is a hopeful as well as a haz- 
ardous time—a time for high opportunity to foster 
the development of human capacities in our own 
country and throughout the human community. 
Across the nation there streams a_ heartening 
“quest for quality,” for we know that without excel- 
lence in every area of endeavor, public and private, 
we cannot rise to our obligations and opportunities. 
There is a tense awareness that “good enough” is not 
enough for these times. Only the highest, hardest 
effort, the best that each of us can do and be, will 
suffice. In every enterprise goals must be reexamined 
and standards of performance appraised. This is a 
time for seeking ways to do better what we do well. 
It is a time of experimentation and of innovation. 


IN REEXAMINING THE GOALS of our organization, we 
find every reason for reassurance. They are as valid 
for today and tomorrow as at any time in the past. 
Our Founders saw with extraordinary vision. Their 
concern was for the development and protection of 
every child, wherever he might be, regardless of his 
creed, color, or the politics of his parents. Their con- 
cern was to secure the fullest educational opportuni- 
ties for all children. Their goal was to raise the 
standards of home and family life and to surround 
every child with a richly nurturing environment. 
And as the most effective means of securing these 
rights of children, they chose education—the educa- 
tion of parents and the education of the public, but 
first and foremost the education of parents, Their 
vision and wisdom have been abundantly confirmed. 

“The family,” the President's Commission on Na- 
tional Goals has said, “is at the heart of society. The 
educational process begins, and is served most deep- 
ly, in the home.” 

No one can doubt that the tone of our family life 
profoundly affects the quality of our national life 
and the achievement of our national purposes. De- 
spite the phenomenal changes of this century, the 
home remains the chief influence on the personal 
goals, attitudes, and moral standards of Americans. 
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It is in the home that the desire for excellence must 
be planted and nurtured. 

Through parent and family life education the 
P.T.A. makes its most significant contribution to 
children, our nation, and its future. In the P.T.A. 
curriculum, education for the responsibilities of 
parenthood and family life has high priority. The 
question now is, Can we expand and improve our 
work? The answer is an unequivocal yes. 

In the pursuit of quality in family life educa- 
tion, the National Congress already has an impressive 
record. From 1928 through 1936, for example, the 
Congress, with the aid of a foundation grant, sent a 
fulltime parent education specialist traveling 
throughout the country to help the state congresses 
strengthen their resources and to provide advisory 
services for local endeavors. From 1949 to 1954 the 
Congress undertook a vast, chain-reaction pregram of 


leadership training to help’meet the demand for lay 
leaders qualified to conduct discussion groups. 


NOW WE ARE EMBARKED on another effort to estab- 
lish new and significant frontiers in family life 
education. In September 1959, in cooperation with 
the American Social Health Association, we set up a 
four-state pilot enterprise, called the Rocky Moun- 
tain Project. In different types of communities in 
the four states participating in the program, a variety 
of experimental projects have been devised and are 
now getting under way. From these approaches will 
come, we are confident, techniques and insights to 
help individuals and groups everywhere. 

“It is no miracle our mood is high,” says the poet 
Robert Frost. “Courage is in the air in bracing 
whiffs.” It is indeed a hopeful and exciting time to 
work for the safety and progress of the human race. 
In this great enterprise every P.T.A. is summoned to 
increase its efforts to strengthen the home, source of 
our nation’s greatness. In strengthening our homes, 


we shall be serving our children, our country, and 
the family of man. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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In presenting this article by Senator Humphrey, 
“The PTA Magazine’’ continues to 


serve as a forum for significant ideas and 
proposals that have evoked wide, 
active public discussion. 


FEW PROPOSALS in recent decades have won such im- 
mediate and widespread support as has the Peace 
Corps. The positive, enthusiastic response of Ameri- 
cans of all ages to this program represents, I think, 
a significant clue to the character and mood of our 
nation in the 1960's. 

America is no longer unconcerned or indifferent 
about the flow of world events. Americans today 
realize that their nation is linked inevitably to affairs 
in Asia, Latin America, and Africa. Our citizens are 
deeply aware that the United States cannot endure 
as a free and strong nation if the rest of the free 
world is threatened by totalitarian domination or 
torn by strife. 

The American people are also becoming more so- 
phisticated in their understanding of international 
affairs. They realize that we face threats and chal- 
lenges which are subtle and indistinctly defined. 
They know that America must respond not just to 
direct, blunt threats of -war but also to conditions 
that nourish war and totalitarianism. 

Today the American people are willing to help the 
people of other nations build better lives for them- 
selves and develop strength and freedom for their 
countries. And the Peace Corps has sparked a willing- 
ness—and an eagerness—by Americans to do some- 
thing personally and directly to help. 


American ways 


Americans, particularly young Americans, want a 
part in their nation’s efforts to create the conditions 
for peace and to help others build better lives 
for themselves. Americans today are not satisfied 
with a passive role in the world struggle, a role in 
which they merely pay taxes to support massive pro- 
grams of technical and economic foreign assistance. 

They want a role from which they can make per- 
sonal and direct contributions to America’s work for 
peace. And they are willing to sacrifice years of their 
lives and the relative luxury of their American en- 
vironment to make those contributions. 

Since last June 15, when the first legislation to 
establish a Peace Corps was introduced, thousands of 
letters have poured into my office on the subject. Al- 
most all these letters have expressed with eloquence 
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PEACE 
PS 


COl 


ON TRIAL 


HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
U.S. Senator from Minnesota 


an enthusiasm for the Peace Corps proposal. Hun- 
dreds of the young men and women wrote that they 
want to serve, that they are eager to offer their skills 
and talents to help build conditions of peace and 
progress in underdeveloped areas of the world. 

The Peace Corps proposal is nearing reality now. 
President Kennedy’s executive order for an initial 
corps of five hundred to one thousand Americans is a 
dream come true for me—and a hope fulfilled for 
Americans who want a true people-to-people program 
to help others help themselves. 

The enthusiastic response of Americans to the 
Peace Corps continues. Undoubtedly there are many 
citizens who are skeptical of the effectiveness of this 
type of international program. But I think it is 
significant that among elected officials only a few 
have publicly criticized the Peace Corps proposal 
or order. Our representatives in Congress know well 
that the overwhelming majority of the American 
people support the purpose and basic details of the 
Corps. 

I am confident that the first stage of the Peace 
Corps will succeed. I have been in close touch with 
the Administration and with the Peace Corps officials 
in the planning of the Corps. I know that the utmost 
care is guiding all the preparations for the first 
stage. 

But I am also aware that the Peace Corps will be 
on trial for the next several months. Congress, the 
American people, and the world will be watching 
closely the performance of Peace Corps members. in 
the field. 

Will that performance match the high hopes we 
hold now? Will the dedication and courage of mem- 
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Coie ab Sigh 5 teissib in 
‘Senator Hiebert H. Humphrey, the late 
Richard Neuberger, and Representative 
‘Reuss, Senator Neuberger and Representa- 
uss introduced legislation last year author- 
nds to study the practicality of establishing 
- Senator Humphrey introduced the 

for the actual establishment of the Corps. 
President Kennedy added impetus to the Peace 
proposal in a campaign speech in San Fran- 
_ cisco last November. After his election, he appointed 
task force to submit recommendations for 
Corps. In March President Kennedy estab- 
first stage of the Peace Corps by executive 
utilizing existing funds and acting under ex- 
ng laws. He also appointed Sargent Shriver to 


launched as a pilot project. The spe- 

these: 
c hundred and a thousand Americans 
will be teériited this year, and the first Peace Corps 
be sent overseas by the end of the year. 


formal age limit for Peace Corps mem- 
emphasis will be on young men and 
(fee morse pete Died tga Bere 
to serve as supervisors of Peace 


members will not enjoy any formal 
or deferment from the draft. 


* They will net be salaried, but will receive ade- 
quate funds for living expenses appropriate to the 
standards of the country to which they are assigned. 
* Peace Corps members will be trained for. several 
months before actual service, with emphasis on the 
language and culture of the country to which they 
are assigned. 

* Emphasis of the Peace Corps will be on the fields 
of teaching—language, agricultural skills, and health 
_ and sanitation methods. Peace Corps projects will be 
in Asia, Latin America, and Africa. 


* Peace Corps volunteers will be sent overseas in 
various ways—through existing private organizations, 
through existing government agencies, through 
United Nations agencies, and in separate Peace 


The key to the initial stage of the Peace Corps is 


flexibility; the emphasis is on careful selection of 
volunteers and effective taining. No volunteer will 


be selected for service or pass the training period 
unless he or she has a definite skill which is needed; 
physical and emotional maturity; and a dedication 
o the purposes and principles of the Peace Corps, 
_At the time of this writing Senator Humphrey and 
Reuss were working with the Admin- 
istration to prepare legislation to establish the Peace 
—— for an expanded 
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bers of the Peace Corps under difficult conditions 
overseas match the enthusiasm they show while still 
surrounded by the comfort of their communities and 
colleges? Will we find enough volunteers with the 
skills, the maturity, and the common sense to work 
effectively with local citizens in backward areas? 

I think we will. I have faith that tens of thousands 
of Americans can and will perform difficult tasks 
overseas with effectiveness. They can and will make 
lasting contributions to the programs of millions who 
now suffer from poverty, hunger, illiteracy, and sick- 
ness. They can and will win friends for America and 


for freedom, and help to build the conditions of 
peace. 


Trial by ordeal 


These thoughts are generalities. Let me turn to a 
specific story to help illustrate my confidence that 
the Peace Corps can and will succeed. 

It is the story of a young man from Battle Lake, a 
community in my own state of Minnesota. His name 
is Larry Ulsaker. He is in his midtwenties now. A 
few years ago when Larry was finishing his studies 
in agricultural engineering at the University of Mis- 
souri, he saw an announcement from International 
Voluntary Services, a private organization that has 
helped pave the way to the Peace Corps. 

This organization appealed to Larry. International 
Voluntary Services recruits young Americans with 
specific skills, particularly in the field of agriculture, 
and sends them overseas to work with local citizens 
of underdeveloped nations on projects to spur agri- 
cultural and economic progress. 


© “Operation Crossroads,” CBS 





Larry volunteered, and was accepted by Interna- 
tional Voluntary Services. He gave up a well-paying 
job as a soil conservationist and was sent to Southeast 
Asia at a nominal salary of sixty dollars a month. He 
didn’t care about money; he wanted only to help 
others. 

Larry did help. He worked hard, sharing his skills 
with people who desperately needed instruction and 
guidance to improve their own lives and the condi- 
tions in their remote communities. 

But a year ago a tragic accident halted Larry’s 
work. He and a group of young local men were 
building a bridge in a high, mountainous area. A 
steel cable dragging from a tractor on which Larry 
was riding snagged a bridge post and severed his 
right leg. (Of course serious accidents like this can 
happen anywhere—at home, on an automobile trip, 
or in sports.) 

He was rushed to a hospital, but the leg could not 
be saved. International Voluntary Services brought 
him home to Minnesota for additional hospitaliza- 
tion and recuperation. 

Larry did not complain to International Volun- 
tary Services, nor did he blame the young man who 
drove the tractor. His one wish was to return to 
Southeast Asia and resume his work. As soon as he 
was fitted and trained to an artificial leg, he asked his 
doctors and I.V.S. to allow him to go overseas 
again. 

The request was granted. Last November Larry re- 
turned to Laos—and to crisis and war. A month later, 
he and other L.V.S. volunteers were in the midst of 
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violent fighting in Laos. They escaped, through 
machine-gun and mortar fire, and followed a column 
of refugees into Thailand. 

Larry is in Vietnam now, still working to help 
others help themselves. He has not been discouraged 
—not by the loss of his leg or a war or narrow escapes 
from death. His reports to I.V.S. and friends express 
only sadness that his work in Laos was interrupted. 

In one letter home, Larry wrote the following 
words: 

“It is almost frightening to see the fervor with 
which Asians strive for an education. They're willing 
to learn from, and follow, anybody who will take the 
time to teach them—Communist or anybody else. I'm 
convinced that if we would just teach these millions © 
of illiterates to read, and use our genius to sell de- 
mocracy’s ideals of freedom, justice, and honor as 
enthusiastically as we sell automobiles, cigarettes, and 
beer we wouldn't have whole nations falling for 
Communist propaganda.” 

Larry Ulsaker represents the kind of dedication 
and determination needed in the Peace Corps. His 
courage and compassion are outstanding. But these 
qualities stand out because he was put to a test, a 
dramatic test, that demanded the best in him. Such 
a test isn’t likely to be made of other Peace Corps 
volunteers. Their jobs will more often be laborious 
than dangerous or dramatic. But these volunteers will 
need to be made of the same stuff as Larry Ulsaker 
—the same determination, the same hopefulness, the 
same love of humanity. 


All can share 


I am convinced that this nation can recruit thou- 
sands of young Americans with these traits. They are 
there, in your community and every community of 
America—waiting to serve, waiting to be called, able 
to perform. 

We must find them. The Peace Corps must recruit 
volunteers with the high qualities of character, in- 
telligence, and spirit necessary for the test of difficult 
and challenging work overseas. 

The Peace Corps officials will have no trouble 
finding and using such young Americans. The greater 
problem, perhaps, will be to enlist older and more 
experienced citizens who can serve as leaders of 
young Peace Corps members. 

It must be made clear that this new venture is not 
called Youth Peace Corps. It is simply the Peace 
Corps, open to Americans of all ages. The Corps will 
need and must have the service of older and more 
experienced citizens, including retired teachers and 
other specialists. 

With careful planning, wise selection of volun- 
teers, and the participation of Americans of all ages, 
the Peace Corps will pass its trial. It will succeed. 
And the world will move many steps closer to a 
secure and enduring peace. 
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MAKES 
MATH 
FUN 


MRS. LORE RASMUSSEN flicked the light switch in her 
first-grade classroom at Miquon (rhymes with Meek 
One) School in Miquon, Pennsylvania, a Philadel- 
phia suburb. “Playtime is over,” she said. “This 
is arithmetic time. Anyone who doesn't want to join 
in can go out to the playground and play.” 

No one left the room. The classroom noises’ died. 
Swiftly Mrs. Rasmussen chalked 14 x (9 — 3) +5 = 
40 on the blackboard. “Does anyone know the 
answer to go in the box?” the teacher asked. 

Immediately all twenty-one pupils began to try to 
attract her attention, waggling one, sometimes two 
hands in the air. After a moment's suspenseful wait- 
ing Mrs. Rasmussen picked Enid, a six-year-old with 
red hair and two missing front teeth. 

“Nine minus 3 equals 6,” lisped Enid, “times a 
half equals 3 plus 5 is another name for 8.” She 
stopped to scratch an imaginary itch. “Four times 
2 equals 8, so 2 goes in the box,” she finished in a 
rush. 

What's happening in Mrs. Rasmussen’s classroom 
is part of an educational revolution that is sweep- 
ing the United States. One of its most startling 
developments is the growing realization among top- 
flight educators, based on the work of Mrs. Rasmus- 
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Young children have shown they can learn easily a 
baffling subject that ‘everybody hates.” 


sen and others, that the very young can be taught 
mathematics, more readily in many cases than chil- 
dren of high school age. In the past few years evi- 
dence compiled independently by Professors Omar 
K. Moore of Yale and Jerome S. Bruner of Harvard 
has indicated that the learning potential of young 
children has been greatly underestimated. In fact, 
it has been found that, once his interest is aroused, 
there are almost no limits to a child’s ability to learn. 

Reasoning that a child does not reach his full in- 
tellectual capacity until his mid-teens, many teachers 
have thought that in the early grades the fundamen- 
tals of arithmetic could be learned only through drill 
and repetition. Mrs. Rasmussen’s pupils and others 
throughout the country are showing that even young 


children are fully capable of understanding the basic , 


structural concepts of mathematics. 

The teaching of mathematics, traditionally the 
most detested subject in the school curriculum, has 
been revised and revitalized until, in the case of 
Mrs. Rasmussen’s pupils, it is the most popular. At 
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Miquon perfectly normal children have been known 
to vote to stay indoors to do math instead of play- 
ing hide-and-seek or climbing trees. 

When Mrs. Rasmussen’s pupils leave Miquon, a 
private school that has only six grades, their achieve- 
ments are spectacular. Recently some of her pupils 
went on to a nearby school that was run along more 
traditional lines. The Rasmussen products quickly 
whipped through increasingly difficult tests until 
they finished at the seventh-grade math level. 

“These children can do any work we are teaching 
here,” the headmaster told Donald Rasmussen, Mi- 
quon’s headmaster and Lore’s husband. Rasmussen 
nodded. There was a moment’s silence. “I wonder 
if I could enroll my son in your school,” the principal 
asked. “You seem to have something unusual there.” 


Unusual times two 

The “something unusual” is the Rasmussens. Don- 
ald Rasmussen is a former professor of sociology who 
took the Miquon post to give his own children the 
kind of education he believes in. Lore (pronounced 
Laurie), also a sociologist, is a slight, dark-eyed wom- 
an who met her husband when she took one of his 
courses at the University of Illinois. Born in Mann- 
heim, Germany, after World War I, she came to the 
United States in 1938. She has had no formal train- 
ing in math beyond the high school level. Entirely 
self-taught beyond that point, she has filled her ex- 
pertly trained colleagues with wonder tinged with 
respect. 

At the University of Illinois, where both the new 
arithmetic for elementary schools and the new math 
for high schools are being reshaped under a Carnegie 
Foundation grant, Lore’s reputation towers like a 
sequoia. She is a member of the faculty, although 
she has taught there for two summers only. Max 
Beberman, head of the university's program for re- 
vising high school math, says, “Lore is not only a 
marvelously gifted teacher who can teach children; 
she is a marvelously gifted teacher who can teach 
other teachers.” 

In Philadelphia, where Lore gives a weekly course 
to public schoolteachers and principals, her demon- 
strations of how to teach and the results of the ap- 
plication of her methods have produced enthusiastic 
converts, In 1958 the question was raised as to wheth- 
er Lore’s method would work with average children 
from average or below average backgrounds. Mrs. 
Lillian Drasin, principal of Pastorius School, a large 
Philadelphia public school, volunteered her facilities 
for the test. Assigning Lore on a twice-a-week basis 
to help Mrs. Julia Reid, a first-grade teacher, Mrs. 
Drasin stepped back and held her breath. At the 
end of the year the class took the city-wide achieve- 
ment tests. In past years Pastorius’ first-grade stu- 
dents had made average scores; this year the class 
was one full grade ahead. 
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Mrs. Reid told Mrs. Drasin, “There’s only one 
thing wrong with what Mrs. Rasmussen is trying to 
do in our schools. The children ought to be starting 
the material in kindergarten.” 

Since 1946 the world of mathematics has been in a 
ferment. Says Professor E. G. Begle of Yale, “Ad- 
vances in theoretical mathematics and applied math- 
ematics (such as the use of electronic computers to 
solve problems in business, the law, manufacturing, 
genetics, and defense) have rendered obsolete our 
methods of teaching both at the elementary level and 
at the college level.” Yale has sent observers to study 
Lore Rasmussen's methods. 

At the base of Lore Rasmussen's system is the un- 
derstanding of a child’s mind. “In a small child 
mathematical intuition is often far more advanced 
than his language to express it,” she says. “A child 
can solve a problem far earlier and with greater 
speed than his flow of words allows.” 

It has been the practice in most schools to teach 
arithmetic as a course in the memory of number 
facts, and as a result the child is bored. “Numerals, 
often mistaken for numbers, are just man-made sym- 
bols,” Mrs. Rasmussen says. “They have no life of 
their own, but the numbers they represent express 
quantity, size, or volume.” 


Numbers and things 

In her classes, numerical relationships are always 
observed in something concrete and visible—blocks 
of wood, sides of tables, or the markings on a ruler, 
to use a few examples. Children learning to count 
are given blocks of wood. The block representing 1 
is half as long as block 2, one third as long as 3, and 
so on. 

The concept that 1 is half as large as 2 and one 
third as large as 3 is learned speedily and graphical- 
ly. Not only does the child discover the relationship 
of the numbers, but he is able to prove it to himself 
and others. When a problem involves addition he 
can lay his blocks in a line and see for himself that 
a block which is 3 times as long as 1 represents 3. 
When that block is added to a block representing 4, 
he has constructed a 7. Subtraction, multiplication, 
and division are taught by the same method, In a 
remarkably short time the blocks become unnecessary 
and children are able to transfer the thought of a 
block of wood representing a number into a mental 
image. 

“Children are more logical than adults,” Mrs. Ras- 
mussen says. “They are able to take their arithmetic 
knowledge and convert it into algebraic knowledge, 
which ties all these facts together.” 

This belief has led Mrs. Rasmussen into the teach- 
ing of algebra in the first grade, along with arith- 
metic. In one such classroom some of the children 
began speculating about the difference between the 
length and the width of one of the classroom tables. 
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One little boy thought the table was half as wide as 
it was long. 

“Why not measure it?” Lore suggested. 

“The table is 40 inches long and 20 inches wide,” 
the boy reported. ““Twenty is half of 40.” 

“How else could you say it?”’ Lore asked. 

“Well, 2 x 20 = 40,” he said, “or else 1% (40) = 20. 

“If you knew that the table was half as. wide as it 
was long and had measured the 40 but not the 20, 
what would you say?” 

“2.x O = 40.” 

“Very good,” Lore told him. 

Lore’s pupils begin geometry in the third grade. 
When I asked a pupil in one of her classes if she 
liked geometry as well as she did arithmetic, she 
replied, “Oh, yes. Arithmetic is fun, but geometry 
you can do in your head.” 

In the same class when I asked if they knew what 
parallel lines were, every hand shot into the air. 

“Do parallel lines ever join?” I asked. 

An eight-year-old answered me. “In non-Euclidean 
geometry they do.” 

“What do they use that for?” 

“Space,” he answered laconically. 

The tools Mrs. Rasmussen uses for her teaching 
are so simple they can be constructed on anyone's 
home workbench. (In the case of Pastorius School, 
Mrs. Drasin’s husband made a set in his own work- 
shop.) They are drawn from many sources. Cuisen- 
aire rods, which are colored sticks used to show 
numerical relationship, are named for their inventor, 
Belgian educator Georges Cuisenaire. They are now 
found in some five hundred U.S. schools. Geometry 
is taught with square boards studded with nails set 
in rows. Rubber bands slip over the nails to form 
various shapes and show the properties of triangles, 
rhomboids, squares, parallelograms. This device 
came from Spain, where it was used in a schoolroom 
that was too poor to afford paper for its pupils. 

There are other devices from Russia, France, and 
Switzerland, all of which give numbers visible and 
tangible size, shape, and volume. Children armed 
with these tools are doing puzzles and playing games 
while they are learning. 

Fascinating as these teaching toys are, it is in 
the application of the lessons learned from them 
that Lore Rasmussen's pupils show their skill. Not 
only are they able to assign meaning to numbers but 
they can apply that meaning to solving problems 
that have long been considered too advanced for 
children twice their age. 

It was at Talladega, a small college in Alabama 
where Dr. Rasmussen went to teach after serving in 
World War II, that Lore began her work with 
arithmetic. One day the dean suggested that she 
take a class in teaching arithmetic methods. Lore, 
although she had never gone very far in math, de- 
cided to try it. The first impression she received was 
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one of shock. ““The students all hated arithmetic,” 
she says, “and yet they were supposed to be learning 
to teach it. How can you teach something you hate?” 

Lore began to study mathematics to discover what 
it was that made the subject so distasteful. Dissatis- 
fied with the texts she found, she began the formula- 
tion of her own methods. At the end of the year at 
Talladega her pupils filed past her to tell her, “Mrs. 
Rasmussen, I like arithmetic now. You made me like 
it because I understand it.” 


The personal equation 

The methods Mrs. Rasmussen began to develop 
at Talladega have been brought to full bloom at 
Miquon. The school had hired Don as headmaster, 
and he asked Lore to help out by tutoring some of 
the children who were having trouble understanding 
arithmetic. By the second year Lore had taken over 
the direction of the school’s experimental program 
in mathematics. She kept notebooks on her work, 
and at the end of the school year sent them to the 
University of Illinois, where the project for the 
revision of texts and methods of teaching arithmetic 
was under way. By return mail an offer came to join 
the university faculty. Lore agreed to go to Illinois 
to teach teachers in methods in the summer school. 

At the end of the summer Professor David Page 
urged her to continue, pointing out the importance 
of teaching teachers. But Lore declined. 

“First of all,” she said, “I am a wife and mother, 
and my husband and three sons are in Miquon. 
Second, I don’t feel that I am ready to freeze the 
facts that I have learned and accept them as final. 
My pupils teach me something every day about them- 
selves and what they can learn.” 

Professor Page agreed but suggested, “Would it be 
all right if you went back to Miquon but reraained 
on our faculty?” 

“But I'll be halfway across the country!” 

“That's all right,” Dr. Page told her. “We want 
you enough to take you on your own terms.” 

Today Lore Rasmussen, working with her children 
at Miquon, is still learning and, through her demon- 
strations, passing on what she has learned to others. 
Visitors have come to Miquon from Europe, New 
Zealand, and South America. And she has been asked 
to work on a commission to revise the state’s arith- 
metic program. Frances Ilg, M.D., of the Gesell In- 
stitute, famed child psychologist who has seen her 
work, says, “She is incredible. There is no telling 
what frontiers she may pierce tomorrow.” 





James Stewart-Gordon’s lifetime of adventure has 
included counterespionage work and the writing of 
a book, Escape from Vermont. As a journalist he has 
worked for the Associated Press and the United Press 
and for the staffs of several prominent newspapers. 
He is now a staff member of the Reader's Digest. 





- CHILDREN IN THE 


MARGUERITE CLARK : | ) a lr kK 


“YOU'LL BE SORRY WHEN I'M DEAD.” 

Refused an expensive cashmere sweater by her 
mother, the thirteen-year-old schoolgirl lost her tem- 
per, tried to plunge a carving knife into her breast. 
She was rushed to the hospital and recovered in a 
week. “I didn’t mean it,” she admitted to the sym- 
pathetic psychiatrist who questioned her. “I just 
wanted to scare Mother into letting me have the 
sweater. All the other girls have them.” 

This is but one of the hundreds of suicide at- 
tempts made each year in the United States by un- 
happy, frustrated boys and girls. For multiple 
causes—disappointment, loss of sell-esteem, fear of 
punishment, or to punish a loved one, usually a 
parent—they try to take their own lives, Unfortu- 
nately a tragic number of the children are not res- 
cued in time. Figures for child and adolescent 
deaths by suicide are shockingly high. At least 30 
boys and girls under the age of 10 kill themselves 
each year. Between 10 and 14, the number rises to 
about 50. In the 15-to-19-year-old group there are 
some 2go successful attempts. The suicide rate in 
colleges is high, too. One study sets the figure at 13 
per 100,000 students, the second cause of college 
deaths (accidents are first). 


Behind the accident statistic 

These are the reported figures. They do not in- 
clude the “hidden suicides,” those denied by the 
families and classed as accidents. New York health 
officials feel that prebably 10 per cent of all fatal car 
accidents and 15 per cent of all home accidents 
(usually by poisoning) are actually suicide attempts. 

“The same process that makes a youth take poison 
makes him careless on the road,” says Thomas Ma- 
lone, M.D., psychiatrist of Atlanta, Georgia. “Some 
sort of perverted ‘ecstasy’ impels him to hit a tree or 
drive his car off a cliff. Who can say whether this is oo = 
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due to carelessness or to self«testructive impulse?” 

“Hot-rodding, drag racing, and the intuitive ap- 
peal of such slogans as ‘sliding rides’ and ‘torpedo 
take-off’ may be the outcome of unsolved childhood 
problems, particularly those affecting the relation 
with parents,” explains Max Hayman, M.D., psy- 
chiatrist of the Compton (California) Sanitarium. 
“The thrill the lad feels from swift acceleration may 
be based on a desire to recapture the past delights 
of infancy, such as being rocked, tossed, dandled, 
swung, or just held comfortably in his mother’s 
arms.” 

“If the young speed demon is an orphan,” Dr. 
Hayman added, “he may even follow the urge to re- 
join dearly loved parents lost through death or other 
separation. If there is a hidden dream of a dead 
mother or father, surely a powerful enough dragster 
or hot-rodder will overcome the limitations of time 
and space to reach his lost parents.” 

The great majority of these tragic youthful at- 
tempts at self-destruction can be prevented. They 
happen from causes and conditions that are over- 
whelming temporarily and can be remedied. If par- 
ents, doctors, teachers, and guidance counselors were 
able to spot, long in advance, the conflicts and per- 
sonal stresses that eventually lead young children 
and adolescents to self-destruction, most of these 
lives could be saved. 

For no child of any age becomes suicidal in a day. 
Weeks, months, or even years of struggle between the 
death wish and the natural instinct to live and enjoy 
life usually precede the child’s attempt to do away 
with himself. 

For example, the angry teen-ager who tried to kill 
herself over the cashmere sweater had long been 
at war with her cold, indifferent, divorced mother, 
who had to work to support her. The girl's clothes 
were poor, her appearance unattractive. She longed 
for affection and admiration, to be a part of some 
group. At thirteen, with a painful desire for personal 
popularity and for an appearance to match that of 
her classmates, the girl challenged and tested her 
mother’s cold indifference. Prevented by her con- 
science from expressing her murderous wishes to- 
ward her mother, she turned them against herself. 
Her self-destructive act was in reality against her 
mother—a hated and loved object. 


Five fallacies about suicide 

Whatever the profound psychological import, all 
child psychiatrists know that doctors, mothers and 
fathers, and teachers should have a better under- 
standing of the facts—not the myths—that surround 
suicide. Among the suicide fallacies that have been 
knocked down by two psychologists, Edwin S. 
Shneidman, M.D., and Norman Louis Farberow, 
M.D., who head the Los Angeles Suicide Center, are 
these mistaken notions: 
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Self-destruction by children and adolescents is a fact 
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Children who threaten to take their lives seldom 
do, Wrong. At least 80 per cent have mentioned the 
idea. Their threats must be taken seriously. 

Improvement of the suicidal pattern means the 
danger has passed. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. It is precisely when the young patient is 
thought to be well that he is likely to regain the 
energy to commit suicide. 

You have to be insane to kill yourself. No. Suicide 
does not always mean a psychotic condition. An 
analysis of three thousand suicides of all ages showed 
that the majority were emotionally, not mentally, 
disturbed. 

Suicide happens quickly, without warning. Not 
really. People actually do not go berserk without 
explanation. Trained persons can usually detect the 
presuicidal clues that foreshadow the act. 

The tendency to suicide is inherited. No. Suicide 
definitely does not run in families. If it has hap- 
pened to a child’s relatives, it does not necessarily 
follow that he faces similar dangers. 

“The majority of child suicides are from unhappy 
homes, broken by divorce or death,” says Harry Bak- 
win, M.D., New York psychiatrist-pediatrician, who 
has devoted years to a study of these tragedies. 
“Other children may kill themselves following the 
death of loved parents. In schoolboys and girls, the 
two periods to be watched for possible suicide at- 
tempts are pre-examination days and the beginning 
of the school year, when lonely, timid prep school 
boys and girls leave home and pick up their school- 
work.” 

Too strict home discipline often brings about a 
suicide crisis. ““Tell me what kind of a father a child 
has, and I'll tell you of his suicidal possibilities,” 
says Daniel H. Funkenstein, M.D., of Harvard Uni- 
versity. “If a stern father puts heavy responsibilities 
on the child vo ‘do what is right’ and punishes him 
‘because he ought to have known better,’ the young- 
ster will grow up constantly blaming himself when 
things go wrong. In his early manhood, he may be- 
come depressed and try to kill himself.” 

There was Kittle Bill, a victim of father domina- 
tion. For his father life was a serious affair and play 
a waste of time. While still a small child, Bill was 
expected to go to camp, learn to box, ride, and 
“make a man of himself.” The boy’s need for guid- 


ance was scoffed at by his father; Bill must do every- 
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thing without help. Thin, nervous, ashamed of his 
physical immaturity, he was poor at sports and 
afraid to make a mistake, often to the point of 
avoiding competition. After he failed to make the 
school basketball team, he killed himself. No one 
could have been more shocked than his father, who 
from the child’s birth had set standards that his 
son could never have met. 

One of the most perceptive studies of child sui- 
cide attempts was made recently by Harold Jacob- 
ziner, M.D., assistant commissioner of maternal and 
child health of the City of New York Department 
of Health. Dr. Jacobziner’s report covers 299 unsuc- 
cessful suicide attempts by children between the ages 
of eight and 19. They took poisonous drugs or chem- 
icals, chiefly overdoses of aspirin, barbiturates, and 
tranquilizers, all conveniently at hand in the home 
medicine cabinet. (In New York City there are 50 
attempts at child suicide for every completed act.) 

As is usually the case, a high percentage of the 
frustrated children came from broken or disorgan- 
ized homes. There were more girls than boys. For 
valuable information on the reasons for the suicide 
attempts Dr. Jacobziner relied on well-trained pub- 
lic health nurses with an intimate knowledge of the 
communities in which the children lived as well as 
their social and cultural characteristics. The reasons 
given: too stern discipline, emotional upsets, and 
depression. More than half of the children came 
from medium-income families. In 8 per cent of the 
cases the father was dead, An unusually large num- 
ber of the suicidal children came from Puerto Rican 
families. 


The divided world of adolescents 


“The adolescent problems differed from those of 


the young children,” said Dr. Jacobziner. “The ado- 
lescent has to live by two sets of rules, those laid 


down by his parents and those prescribed by his 
peers. Striving for independence, he is worried about 
growing into manhood with its responsibilities and 
often craves the dependence he had in childhood.” 

Most of the New York adolescents studied were 
not mentally ill. ‘““They were inconsistent and con- 
tradictory in behavior, secretive and impulsive, self- 
conscious, worried by stormy personal relations with 
teachers and parents. They felt unwanted, insecure, 
and alone. Listening to the adolescent in time of 
need and showing an understanding of his problems 
may be lifesaving. Every case of attempted child sui- 
cide should be reported to a central agency so that 
the boy or girl will get supervision and guidance. 
If he is hospitalized, his family, friends, and even 
his church must be trained to understand his trou- 
ble, and be prepared to welcome him home again 
without stigma.” 


What particular feature in the college environ- 


ment causes students to take their lives? The exten- 
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sive study of twenty-five successful student suicides 
by Henry M. Parrish, M.D., of the department of 
public health and psychiatry at Yale University, has 
stimulated a new interest in preventive psychiatry 
for all disturbed college boys and girls. The ages of 
the Yale students ranged from eighteen to twenty- 
four, with an average age of twenty. Highest suicide 
rates were among undergraduate sophomores and 


medical students, lowest among undergraduate fresh- 
men. 


Probing the college problem 


“Many have the preconceived idea that the intro- 
vert, the quiet bookworm who does not mix well, is 
more susceptible to suicide attempts,” said Dr. Par- 
rish. “This is not the case. Ten of the Yale men 
were active in student affairs, six were athletes, and 
ten were fraternity men.” 

The common belief that only brilliant, talented 
men and woraen die by their own hands also was 
contradicted by the Parrish report. Only six of the 
Yale students were rated as “excellent” (three were 
Phi Beta Kappa). The majority (fourteen) were 
“average,” and five had “‘poor’’ grades. 

Only three family histories showed mental disease. 
The majority of the students were physically 
healthy; only one had had a serious illness. 

Although fourteen came from well-to-do families, 
financial stress appeared to be an important factor 
in the suicides of eight men. Six were either on 
scholarships or working to support themselves while 
studying. Sex maladjustment was a_ contributing 
cause in six cases, Three disturbed men whose pro- 
posals of marriage had been rejected found life un- 
bearable. One student murdered the girl who turned 
him down, then shot himself, A medical student who 
had suffered a depression as an undergraduate killed 
himself ten days after becoming engaged. He teared 
he would eventually become insane and ruin his 
marriage. Another, an overt homosexual, was over- 
come by feelings of guilt and anxiety. 

The Yale Psychiatric Clinic, founded in 1925, is 
one of the oldest and best of the student medical- 
health services; yet only eleven of the twenty-five 
dangerously depressed suicidal students had received 
professional aid. Eight of the others killed them- 
selves without so much as a hint of personality 
change being noted by teachers or classmates. 


Warning signals to watch for 

To prevent such tragedies, “abnormal behavior in 
college students, such as despondency and futility, 
lack of interest in studies, suicidal threats expressed 
to others, uncalled-for feelings of inadequacy, ex- 
cessive use of alcohol, antisocial behavior, with fre- 
quent infractions of school rules, must be diagnosed 


early in the college setting,” concludes Dr. Parrish. 
“The problem is to teach students and faculty mem- 
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bers the basic principles of mental hygiene, so that 
they will be able to spot severe emotional disorders 
in students before it is too late.” 

For younger children the same principles apply. 
Every classroom, every child guidance clinic should 
be a suicide prevention station. Those in charge 
must learn to recognize and do something about 
these signals: neglect of personal appearance in a 
normally tidy child; insomnia; loss of appetite and 
weight; sudden changes in personality or behavior; 
agitation and irritability, with frequent and un- 
necessary bursts of temper; loss of interest in sports 
and hobbies once highly prized. 

Watch out for the lonely adolescent who doesn’t 
“fit in a group,” warn child psychiatrists. American 
families, moving from coast to coast, from city to 
city, subject their children to severe adjustments in 
new neighborhoods and new schools, and in many 
cases to new standards and mores. Even when a shy, 
frustrated child remains in the same town, he may, 
on moving from grade school to high school, find 
himself alone and unnoticed in a large, overcrowded 
classroom full of strange people. 


Stop the speed-up 

In our nation today enormous tensions, anxieties, 
and pressures influence the parent-child relationship. 
Statistics show that to bring a child to maturity rep- 
resents an investment of at least twenty thousand 
dollars. Many ambitious parents want to collect in- 
terest in the form of quick fulfillment of their own 
aspirations. The child must achieve prominence; he 
must be a success in a competitive world. 

Out of this understandable desire has come what 
Milton Senn, M.D., director of the Yale Child 
Health Center, calls “the step-up in child rearing.” It 
has been streamlined and accelerated at a fabulous 
rate, Threatened by domestic and social forces, the 


boy or girl is swept along on a tide of fads, school 
spirit, gangs, and fear of social or parental criticism. 
Unwittingly he is deprived of the necessary time for 
natural growth; he is not given a fair chance to 
realize his own best potentialities. In the long run 
this may create a series of psychological mishaps, 
ending far too often in a frustrated child’s wish to 
die. 

In most cases, the presuicide child is afraid or 
ashamed to talk to his parents. What he needs is a 
sympathetic outsider, probably a guidance coun- 
selor, with an ear to listen to the story of his intoler- 
able loneliness and terror. “Every child should have 
someone who knows him well with whom he can 
talk about his problems,” said Dr. Jacobziner. “Edu- 
cation is the keystone to the solving of the child sui- 
cide problem. Doctors must acquire a greater aware- 
ness of this danger; teachers and parents, a better 
understanding of the needs, interests, and reactions 
of both children and adolescents. All must show 
greater sympathy and understanding.” 

For the frightened, desperate pre-suicide child, 
the psychiatrist Karl Menninger, M.D., author of 
Man Against Himself, probably the best of all books 
on suicide, advises a more leisurely pace. “Life is 
not a race,” writes Dr. Menninger. “Life is an adven- 
ture, a going forward, a confident search. There is 
a creative drive in every one of us that wars against 
destruction and dissolution. The efforts that we 
make to instill this urge in children and young 
people may mean the measure of their maturity.” 





Marguerite Clark is an associate editor of News- 
week who specializes in articles on scientific and 
medical subjects. She has published several impor- 
tant books, including Medicine Today and After the 
Doctor Leaves. 





For Teachers on Mother’s Day 


Hereby recorded let the facts be known: 

I speak for all the mothers of this age 

Who recognize in you their counterpart— 
Friend, teacher, mother, servant girl, and sage. 


We trust to you young minds, not yet exposed, 

Clear, bright, young eyes, all-seeing, hearts unscarred, 
Keen ears that read a tone, or sense a sigh, 

Young monarchs of a universe well starred. 


Not always being wise, we question you. . . 


Perhaps let hearts our common sense outweigh, 
But know for certain in the fina) test 
With you, in no small lot, we share this day. 
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—Susan TKACH, Sr. 





LOUIS W. SAUER, M.D. 


Summer Hazards: 


HOW TO 


COMMON 


AVOID THEM 





EVERY PEDIATRICIAN knows that each summer he'll 
see scores of young patients who are, in a minor way, 
summer casualties. Some will be suffering from acute 
sunburn; others from ugly welts caused by seemingly 
trivial mosquito bites; still others from summer 
cramps after the picnic lunch. 

After many months of hibernation and sniffles, 
parents of young children look forward to those rare, 
happy, balmy days of early June, when the entire 
family will hie away for the first picnic holiday or a 
week end in the fresh out-of-doors. Later, after 


schools close, the family is sure to spend the vaca- 
tion together, since the children are still young. 
Whether it is to be the country, seashore, moun- 
tains, ranch, or the home of relatives, each member 
of the family shares the anticipation and preparation. 

Finally comes the joyful departure to the tempo- 
rary El Dorado. The family will spend happy, price- 
less hours together, intimate and fun-filled hours 
free from the responsibilities of home, job, and 
school. The long days will leave indelible imprints 
that will be blended later on into nostalgic recollec- 
tions. Parents should make the most of these sum- 
mers when the entire family is so closely knit. Even 
before the eldest reaches the teens, going to camp 
may disrupt the tranquility and the togetherness. 

Of course camps have advantages for boys and 
girls who are rapidly growing up. Here in the course 
of only a few weeks children gain a knowledge of 
life that would doubtless have taken mtuch longer to 
learn at home. The daily contact with new pals of 
the same age may create enduring friendships. Boys 
and girls learn how to share, to give and take, to 
overcome petty differences without quarrels and 
fights. They learn to follow directions given by their 
counselors and other guides. They acquire discipline, 
punctuality, neatness, self-reliance. As to the parents, 
with their children in good hands, they find time for 
things that must be set aside during the rest of the 
year. 

But right now let’s consider the high points and 
hazards of a trip the family takes together. Some- 
times out of a clear sky something or other happens, 
Judy steps on a sharp shell, or Fred feels a bit woozy 
after exercising in the midday sun. The family goes 
into a huddle, pooling the ingenuity and common 
sense of all the members. They're glad they remem- 
bered to bring along the first-aid book, with its chap- 
ter on avoiding and treating summer hazards. 

Here are some frequently asked questions, and 
answers that will save wear and tear on the first-aid 
book as well as the family nerves. 
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There’s many a slip on a family trip— 
so if Tommy falls out of a tree or 
Sally plunges into the poison ivy, 

be prepared to administer these 


simple away-from-home remedies. 


When it’s rough—be ready 


How much cold liquid, if any, should youngsters 
consume on a hot summer day? A more important 
point is to make certain that the liquids consumed 
by the children are pure and free from harmful 
germs. Generally speaking, children drink liquids to 
quench their thirst. Nothing is more quenching, 
nothing is better for them, than pure water. Sweet- 
ened drinks consumed in excess may cause gas and 
discomfort. An excess of fruit juices may produce 
diarrhea. If either of these things happens, reduce 
the amount of fruits, vegetables, and coarse cereals 
eaten, or omit them entirely for a few days. Boiled 
milk and soda crackers or toast are beneficial. The 
child should not resume his normal diet until he is 
entirely well. 

Parents should be cautious about using water 
from wells or springs, especially when on motor 
trips. It's wise—and time saving—to bring along 
water for the children. It is also much safer to chill 
drinking water and bottled drinks in Thermos cool- 
ers than to add ice cubes of questionable purity, per- 
haps dropped into the beverages by hands that are 
far from clean. Most young children and even some 
grownups do not realize how important it is to 
wash one’s hands before touching food or eating. 


How much sun is too much? “An ounce of preven- 
tion is better than a pound of cure.” It is always im- 
portant to protect young chi!dren’s heads, especially 
the eyes and back of the neci:. A few simple rules 
can be carried out without much effort, and they 
may save considerable inconvenience or misery. 

For one thing, do your sun-bathing sensibly. True, 
sun baths have for ages been considered aids to 
health. The early Greeks and Romans had solaria 
in their temples, where slaves fanned away insects 
as their masters lolled in the sun. In our own day 
everyone looks at a coat of tan with envy. But we 
may not fully realize the torture that has to be en- 
dured to acquire that brilliant copper hue. Blondes, 
for instance, withstand intense sun very poorly. Some 
develop countless freckles, for these unwelcome sum- 
mer visitors are simply a protective coat of pigment 
provided by nature. People with numerous dark, 
pigmented moles, according to leading dermatolo-. 
gists, may be adversely affected by sun baths. 

Actinic rays are most intense on cloudless days, 
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from June until August, and between ten a.m. and 
three p.m. They will reach you in the mountains 
and especially on the beaches, where reflected rays 
from the water have great intensity. Severe burns 
and blistering can be prevented. Sun-tan lotions are 
protective when used as directed. Apply the primary 
coat to each surface that will become exposed, mak- 
ing certain that every part has been touched with the 
lotion. After you go into the water and whenever 
you perspire profusely apply an extra coat. By gradu- 
ally increasing the length of the exposure from day 
to day, you can make the tan deeper and more pro- 
tective. Young children’s eyes are best protected by 
a lightweight cap or hat. Sunglasses seldom fit well, 
soon become blurred, and are quickly lost or broken. 


How long should children stay in the water? That 
depends upon the child’s age and physical robust- 
ness as well as the temperature of the water. Swim- 
ming is healthful exercise, bringing into rhythmic 
action every muscle of the body. Furthermore, every 
joint of neck, spine, arms, and legs enters into free 
play. The most important safety measure is to be 
sure that the water is not stagnant or polluted. 

Before a child attempts to swim, he should be 
taught how to breathe properly in the water. Every 
young swimmer should have a series of lessons, given 
either by a swimming instructor (the preferable 
method) or by a parent proficient in the arts of mod- 
ern swimming and graceful diving. Such instruction 
not only gives confidence but overcomes the fear of 
drowning so many people experience when their 
heads go under water. The lessons should include 
one on how to breathe—inhaling through the mouth 
and exhaling through the mouth and nose. After 
this skill has been mastered, the danger of nose and 
throat infections lessens, and swimming is a pleasure. 

To reduce the likelihood of contracting obstinate 
skin infections, such as impetigo, ringworm, and 
athlete’s foot, the swim should be followed by a 
cleansing shower. This should include thorough lath- 
ering of the scalp and the entire body, preferably 
with an antiseptic soap or detergent. 


What should parents do for the prevention and 
cure of insect bites? Summer insect bites usually 
affect the exposed parts of the body—the scalp, face, 
arms, and legs—rather than the trunk. Although re- 
actions to bites vary in size, shape, color, intensity, 
and duration, all have one thing in common—a tiny 
spot near the center of the lesion where the stinger 
pierced the skin. The itching of the lesion leads to 
rubbing and then to scratching with the nails. This 
may in turn lead to secondary infections of a more 
serious nature. 

Insect repellents have been greatly improved in 
recent years. The most easily applied are the pres- 
sure spray products. Directions should be closely 
followed. The spray valve is held about six inches 
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from the body surface and is moved slowly over the 
area to be protected. It is not necessary to saturate 
the skin. Do not spray directly on scalp, face, and 
neck but press some of the material into your palm, 
then apply it to forehead, cheeks, and ears, not to 
eyes or mouth. When a person goes into the water 
or perspires profusely, the repellent loses its effec- 
tiveness. Then apply another coat promptly. 


How should skin infections be treated? Fungus 
and other infections of the skin are most often 
picked up during hot weather, because then the 
tender surface of the body becomes exposed to mold- 
laden dust. Impetigo usually starts as a small blister 
on face or ear. When it breaks, a scab forms and new 
lesions appear. Ringworm appears as an increasing, 
circular patch of rough skin, with minute bumps 
around the edge. When it occurs in the scalp, the 
hair appears to be broken off. Athlete's foot is found 
between toes and frequently on the sole. It is con- 
tracted from walking on damp surfaces, as around 
swimming pools and in locker rooms. For medication 
to be effective there must be several applications each 
day, one of them the first thing in the morning and 
another the last thing at night. All loose scales must 
be removed, but overtreatment must be avoided. If 
there is no improvement, consult a doctor. 


What about poison ivy? Should parents try to treat 
it, or should they seek a doctor immediately? Poison 
ivy is a lowly weed that grows on the ground and on 
the trunks of trees, especially at the borders of woods. 
The outworn admonition “Leaflets three—let it be’’ is 
of little help. The plant is so inconspicuous that the 
allergic individual is usually already upon it before 
it can be identified. As soon as possible after ex- 
posure has occurred, the exposed parts should be 
swabbed with a paste of kitchen soap and water, then 
rinsed off with a copious shower of water. Should 
itching set in within a day or so, calamine lotion 
may be applied six or more times daily. The tiny 
blisters are in clusters and are on exposed parts of 
the body. If they are left untreated, the itching be- 
comes intense, a watery secretion is released as a 
result of scratching, and dry scabs form. If there is no 
improvement after several days of intense treatment, 
a doctor should be consulted. 


What about scratches, bumps,and bruises? Scratches 
should be promptly and thoroughly cleansed by wash- 
ing with soap and water. All dirt particles should be 
removed without delay. If the injured part of the 
body is exposed, so that contamination with dust is 
likely, apply an antibiotic or antiseptic ointment or 
powder. If the victim has not had a tetanus toxoid 
shot for several years, a booster should most likely 
be administered within a day. If he has never had 
this protection a shot of tetanus toxoid at this time 
has no value, and if the wound is deep antitoxin may 
be necessary. Additional protection can be had by 
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covering the area with a sterile adhesive bandage. 
Keep the area dry until healing is well under way. 

Bumps, when superficial, usually produce local 
swellings, which reach a peak and then gradually 
recede. Should bleeding occur under the skin, the 
bruise gradually terminates with a black-and-blue 
spot that persists for a week or longer until all the 
blood is absorbed. When a severe injury occurs, as 
in an automobile accident or a fall from a tree or 
some other height, there may be danger of concus- 
sion, skull fracture, or internal damage. In such a 
case the victim should not be permitted to sit up or 
walk. Call an ambulance to take him to a hospital, 
where a surgeon can examine him and have X-ray 
and other tests performed. 


What is the best way to avoid cramps from eating 
spoiled food at picnics? The actinic rays of an intense 
summer sun divert much of the blood to the surface 
of the body. Hence after a copious picnic meal of rich 
foods, dessert, and sweetened beverages, the normally 
ample blood supply needed for digestion is not avail- 
able. The old observation “Young children’s eyes are 
often bigger than their stomachs” is applicable in this 
dilemma. So-called picnic cramps are not usually 
caused by an inflamed appendix but by sunburn and 
an overloaded stomach. Usually after several hours 
all the pain vanishes. 

Thermos bottles are satisfactory for keeping milk, 
cream, and other foods cold but not for keeping food 
warm. Germs that spoil foods may lurk in the kitchen 
and enter the hot food when it is prepared for the 
Thermos. During the next few hours the germs mul- 
tiply rapidly in the warm Thermos, and spoil the 
food. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to mention that “raw” 
(unpasteurized) milk and other dairy products may 
harbor dangerous disease-producing germs, such as 
the bacteria that cause undulant fever, streptococcic 
sore throat, and tuberculosis (from diseased cows). 
Water from mountain streams may carry typhoid 
fever germs. But bottled pop and fruit juices, when 
properly chilled, are safe, especially if ice cubes of 
known purity are added to the beverage by relatively 
clean hands. 

If the children have received the customary booster 
dose of Salk vaccine, parents need feel no anxiety 
about polio, the summer disease that used to be so 
dreaded. 

Bearing these safety measures in mind, your family 
can confidently take flight from the sticky city streets 
and head for the hills, the woods, and the beaches 
that are America’s summer home. 





Associate professor emeritus in pediatrics at North- 
western University, Louis W. Sauer, M.D., is the 
recipient of many honors and awards for his pioneer- 
ing work in immunology. He is the author of From 
Infancy Through Childhood. 
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e We know that English instruction is most impor- 
tant. Our English teachers say that they can’t do a 
better job, with their present teaching load of five 
classes five days a week. What's the thinking about 
this? —M. R. 


The English teachers of the country have been tak- 
ing a look at themselves in the statistics mirror. 
What they see isn’t flattering to them or to the 
schools that employ them. You would think that the 
teacher of a subject ought to have specialized in it 
during his or ber studies in higher education. But 
what does the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish find? It finds that even in California, with its 
high standards, only slightly more than half of its 
high school English teachers took their college “ma- 
jor” in English. That half includes those who ma- 
jored in journalism, speech, and dramatics, where 
literature certainly isn’t stressed. In Virginia this 
figure falls to 41 per cent. 

Why should this be so? The supply of trained 
teachers can’t keep up with the rising tide of stu- 
dents. Looking at the nation as a whole, the council 
glumly concludes that “between 40 and 60 per cent of 
the English in our public junior and senior high 
schools is being taught by teachers who lack even the 
minimal training required for a major in English.” 

This means the average parent must expect that 
the chances that his child will be taught by a teacher 
who is really prepared for the job are only two or 
three out of five. 

One of those who are inadequately prepared must 
be the Michigan elementary school teacher who 
found the answers on a boy’s arithmetic paper cor- 
rect but marked it go instead of 100. Her explanation 
was written across the ‘top of the paper: “Not neet.” 

We know from research the characteristics of 
schools that produce students well prepared in Eng- 
lish. Here they are: 

* Such schools require four years of English: from grades 
nine through twelve. 

* Their English teachers have lower than average loads. 

* The English teachers have a strong background of Eng- 


lish in college undergraduate work and a sizable propor- 
tion of graduate work in the field. 
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* Students are required to do considerable amounts of 
writing, much of it on nonpersonal subjects. 

* These schools offer English courses in which instruction 
in literature and composition is about evenly balanced. 

* The functional teaching of grammar is stressed, and the 
exercises used are intended to teach application rather 
than identification. 

* A systematically planned course of study is followed, but 
with a degree of freedom to accommodate individual dif- 
ferences in teachers and students. 

* English teaching is adequately supervised. 

* There are special provisions for instruction of academ- 
ically talented students. 

* Library facilities are adequate. 

Marking papers is the biggest time consumer in 
the English teacher’s life. (In some places qualified 
laymen—usually mothers with college training—help 
out with marking.) If a teacher spends a minimum 
of 3.5 minutes per paper and marks papers for 150 
students she requires 8.8 hours a week for this job 
alone. If her in-school work load takes all her time, 
this means evening work. 

To understand this problem in your local schools 


you need a copy of The National Interest and the 


Teaching of English, published by the National 
Council of Teachers of English, 508 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. The price is $1.95. 


e Just exactly what is an I.Q.? Is it something you 
were born with and can’t do anything about? Why 
won't the principal of our school tell me the 1.Q. of 
my child? —Mrs. E. R. D. 


What is an 1.Q.? Let me quote from authority: 


The intelligence test measures the mental age of a child 
in relationship to other children. (If seven-year-old 
Tommy, for example, gets the same score as the average 
score of children aged eight and a half, he has a mental 
age of 8.6.) The intelligence quotient is obtained by di- 
viding mental age by chronological age and multiplying 
the result by 100 (just to get rid of decimals) . 


Dividing Tommy’s age (7 years) into 8.6 gives us 
1.22. Multiply by 100. Tommy’s 1.Q. is 122. 
Where does that put him? Again authority speaks: 


An LQ. between go and 110 is considered normal or 
average. Scores above 130 imply superior intelligence; 
above 140, very superior intelligence. 
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Does an I.Q. test measure the ability of a child to 
achieve? No, that calls for a different kind of test: 

In general the difference [between the two kinds] is 
that achievement tests are designed to measure what a 
child has actually learned. Intelligence tests, on the other 
hand, try to measure a child’s ability to see relationships 
between things; to reason; to manipulate, compare, con- 
trast, and otherwise handle materials which are so com- 
monly known and so simple in themselves that almost 
any child can understand and take the test. 

Next: Are you stuck with your 1.Q.? 

The more independent and self-reliant [the child] 
is, the better he is likely to do on the test. . . . If he 
is afraid of tests, he will not do as well as he would 
if he thinks of tests as a challenge he is able to meet. 

So you can see that a child’s I.Q. depends on sev- 
eral things. Because these things can and do 
change, a youngster’s 1.Q. can change considerably 
from his early childhood to his high school days. His 
score is more likely to rise than to fall. In many cases, 
of course, it will remain relatively unchanged. 

Here’s a surprising conclusion by our authority: 

Twice as many boys as girls show large increases in 
their 1.Q.’s..... We think there are several reasons. 
. .. Apparently, boys enjoy competing more than girls 
do, and they depend on themselves more. ... [They] 


seem to be less hemmed in by conventional thinking. 
Now about your right to know your child’s I.Q.: 
Currently the rules of most school systems prevent 


the giving out of this information. Educators argue 
that only trained persons can use it with advantage 
to the child. Add to this the fact that the I.Q. can 
and does change. Add also that a parent might by 
accident let a child know his I1.Q.—and what would 
this do to a child—especially one with a low 1.Q.? 

Other educators counter this view. Parents, they 
say, are the ones most deeply involved in decisions 
affecting the child’s future. Why deny parents infor- 
mation they need in order to make wise decisions? 

In New York State recently a court case led to a 
ruling by the State Department of Education that re- 
quires public schools to make the I1.Q. and other 
records available to parents. 

Suppose your P.T.A. is interested in a discussion 
program on I.Q. and other tests. Let me make a sug- 
gestion. Send to the National Education Association 
(1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
for an easy-to-read booklet, Your Child’s Intelligence: 
A Briefing for Parents. This is the “authority” I 
have been quoting, and it covers much more ground 
than I have indicated. Within the last few years great 
strides have been made in devising measures to im- 
prove our understanding of children. Your Child’s 
Intelligence will introduce you to some of them. 

Do not write for single copies; it is available in 
packages of thirty-five for one dollar. You ray have 
seen the booklet as it was printed originally in the 
January 1961 N.E.A. Journal. 

—WiLu1AM D. BouTWELL 
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WHO 


CARES ABOUT 


THE WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION has taken a long look at 
accidents around the globe and has released some somber 
statistics on the causes and conditions of needless death 
and injury. Here are just a few: 


» Accidents lead all other causes of death for persons be- 
tween the ages of one and forty-four. Twenty-five per cent 
of all deaths in that age group are due to accidents. 


> Although about half of these are traffic deaths, homes 
are not much safer than highways. In the United States 
more people were injured in home accidents in 1959 than 
in motor vehicle accidents. 


> In certain countries workers on the job risk their lives 
daily. In France a worker is killed or disabled every two 
minutes. Switzerland, with fewer than 5,000,000 people, 
has a record of more than 200,000 work accidents a year. 


AS A COUNTRY’S STANDARD OF LIVING RISES, so does its high- 
way accident rate. The volume of traffic increases; roads 
and streets become congested. Many inexperienced drivers 
have not been trained in safety. In Japan anxious safety 
experts predict traffic volume will double by 1965. The 
countries of Southeast Asia and the Western Pacific area 
will probably see a comparable expansion. 

Will there be an equal increase in deaths and injuries? 
Not if these countries take strong preventive measures 
now, says WHO—through education, enforcement, and en- 
gineering. Of these three, education is by all odds the most 
important. WHO therefore offers parents several pointers 
for their children’s safety education: 


> Parents.of very young children, of course, should concen- 
trate on supplying them with complete protection. Even in 
the early years, however, children can gradually be taught 
to recognize danger and avoid it. 


> Overprotecting children is unwise because the too care- 
fully guarded youngster is likely to react by developing a 
daredevil spirit, which can lead to serious accidents. 


>» Children who are hostile to their parents or their en- 
vironment, children who are tired or hungry or out of sorts 
are also prone to accidents. 


>» “The practice of team games and sports may help young 
people to avoid accidents. It sharpens attention to what is 
happening, accustoms them to the observance of rules, and 
encourages a well-balanced way of life.” 


>» “The child who is accepted by the children in his group 
and who maintains his status among his classmates appears 
to be less liable to accidents than others.” 


wHy is WHO concerned with preventing accidents as 
well as disease? The answer lies in its broad concept of 
health, expressed in the opening words of the WHO con- 
stitution: “Health is a state of complete physical, mental, 
‘and social well-being and not merely the absence of disease 


~-or infirmity.” 
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notes 
from the 
newsfront 


The Great Cocoon Hunt.—Cocoon 
hunting may succeed hula hoops as a 
fad for school-agers if Biologist Hans 
Laufer has his way. (He is the man 
who had boys and girls chasing light- 
ning bugs a few years ago at twenty- 
five cents a hundred.) Dr. Laufer 
wants cocoons for his research on cel- 
lular differentiation, the process by 
which cells, the basic units of life, be- 
come specialized. He'll pay varying 
prices, depending on the species and 
condition of the cocoons. 

The lucky cocoon finder should 
hold his specimen up to his ear and 
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shake it to make sure the pupa is in- 
side. If he hears a thump or feels 
something wriggling, he should send 
his prize to Dr. Laufer, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore 18, Mary- 
land. 


This Year’s Newbery and Caldecott 
Awards.—The Newbery medal for the 
“most distinguished contribution to 
American literature for children” in 
1961 has been awarded to Scott 
O'Dell for his Island of the Blue 
Dolphins (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany). The story, suggested by a 
historical incident, is about an Indian 
girl who lived alone for eighteen 
years on a remote island off the 
California coast. The Caldecott medal 
for “the most distinguished Ameri- 
can picture book” goes to Nicolas 
Sidjakov, illustrator of Baboushka 
and the Three Kings (Parnassus 
Press), an adaptation of an old 
Russian Christmas folktale. 


Serpentine Etiquette.—lf snakes are 
what’s keeping you away from 
Borneo, you can now be assured of 
traveling there in safety. All you have 
to do is to follow the advice in an 
information leaflet issued in Sara- 
wak: “Stand aside politely and give 
the snake a chance to move away. 
Don’t stare or point. Snakes don't 
like that.” 


The Cold Facts.—If you are a typical 
housewife, you open and close your 
refrigerator 17,368 times a year—an 
average of forty-eight times a day. 
You make most of your trips to the 
refrigerator for butter, and 
milk. 

Now how about your freezer? Most 
of us are far less economical with 
this appliance than we might be. For 
one thing, we keep it less than one 
third full, according to a _ recent 
survey. In a_ typically inefficient 


rors 
eggs, 


freezer may be found some such as- 
sortment as this: two quarts of ice 
cream, two dozen.cans of frozen fruit 
juice, meat for one meal, one small 
fur piece, and four sweaters being 
protected against moths. 


Striking a Spark.—“Why is it that 
in some classes the students look as 
though they were in a stupor, while 
in others they look full of fire?” So 
asks A. Ewing Konold, who is leading 
a vigorous project at San Fernando 
Valley State College (a brand-new 
teacher training institution) aimed at 
finding out what makes a good teach- 
er. Dr. Konold answers his own ques- 
tion. The fire eaters, he says, have 
become emotionally involved; the 





teacher has got them excited. They 
have discovered meaning in the sub- 
ject being taught, become aware of 
its relation to life. When a student 
says to himeslf, “I’ve got to get to the 
bottom of this,” he’s on his way up 
intellectually. 


Thrilling Drilling.—When you enter 
the “soft room” you see nothing but 
a light, a chair, white walls, and a 
man in a white uniform. The chair 
looks rather like a_ psychiatrist's 
couch. After you sit in it your host 
nudges buttons, and various pieces 
of apparatus emerge soundlessly from 
the walls. You can put on_ head- 
phones and listen to music, whose 
volume you can turn up or_ down. 
You can also turn on the “white 
sound,” which “whitewashes” pain 
impulses and sounds like a waterfall. 
It all sounds delightful, and maybe 
it is delightful enough to counteract 
the effect of one all-too-familiar ele- 
ment in the scene—the dentist’s drill. 

Dental researchers say the volume 
of the music and the white sound 
make the patient feel he is in the 
driver’s seat and not at the mercy 
of the machine. 


Rock of Ages.—Rocking chairs may 
yet come back as a cure for the ail- 
ments of the aged. R. C. Swan, M.D., 
prescribes use of a rocking chair in 
the treatment of status, a condition 
characterized by sluggish circulation. 
Rocking chairs, Dr. Swan writes in a 
British medical journal, “enable even 
the most feeble to take exercise, and 
encourage circulation.” 


Modern Phobia.—People used to be 
afraid of elevators or high places 
or snakes. Now the up-to-date neu- 
rotic has developed a morbid dread 
of outer space. Raphael Kerry, M.D., 
a London psychologist, reports that 
some people have begun to fear they 
may fall off the earth and maybe go 
into orbit. Or else they worry about 
the earth colliding with something 
in outer space. “Space phobia” seems 
to develop after people have been 
reading about satellite and rocket 
launchings or watching television 
programs about space. 


Street Scene.—The patrol car racing 
through the streets of Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, was looking for a small boy 
reported to be lying unconscious on 
the sidewalk. When they found him 
and aroused him, they asked what 
was wrong. “I was sleeping,” he said. 
“Why on the sidewalk?” the officers 
inquired. “ ‘Cause that’s where I was 
when I got tired.” 
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ULTLI ATE 


BONARO W. OVERSTREET 


IN 1956, with the publication of The Mind Goes 
Forth, my husband and I rounded out a series of 
books on the human capacity for growth. Our next 
book, in 1958, was What We Must Know About 
Communism. This has been followed now by The 
War Called Peace: Khrushchev’s Communism. 

I speak of this sequence of books because we have 
been asked time and time again why we suddenly 
“changed over,” in our interest, from psychology to 
Communism. 

We answer by saying that to our own way of 
thinking there has been no change-over in the sense 
implied, no abandonment of our accustomed field. 
Rather the world’s condition has made us focus on 
the most imperative psychological problem of our 
time, Communism’s assault upon the mind of man. 

The persistence with which the question is asked, 
however, is symptomatic. So is the fact that many of 
those who asked it have been parents, teachers, fel- 
low psychologists and others—individuals, in short, 
who have the deepest of personal and professional 
reasons to care about the sound growth of the hu- 
man being; and the deepest of reasons, therefore, to 
resist any force that threatens this growth. 

So long as any considerable number of individ- 
uals of this type think it valid to ask why we have 
“changed over” from the field of psychology to that 
of Communism, we are forced to conclude that too 
many Americans are still far from knowing the score 
with respect to Communist ambition. 

By and large, it would appear, we still measure 
this ambition by a political-military yardstick. Thus 
measuring it, we remain dangerously lodged in three 
errors. 

First, we think of the “territory” that is the target 
of Communist expansionism as always out there— 
in the Congo, the Middle East, Southeast Asia, Latin 
America. We do not think of it as also in here, with- 
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in our own minds. Thus we are not moved to any 
accurate study of the types of assault to which our 
minds are subjected. Nor do we realize how. pro- 
foundly the Communist orbit is enlarged wherever 
an individual mind is disarmed, neutralized, or won 
over. 

Second, we tend to feel that we can delegate to 
our government and armed forces the whole task of 
holding Communist ambition in check. They have 
their job to do. But also we have ours. The task of 
making our own minds invulnerable to Communist 
assault cannot be delegated. Therein each of us 
“must minister to himself.” 

Third, in behalf of peace we are tempted to urge 
one form of concession and then another—in the 
hope of hitting upon the one that will satisfy the 
Communists and make them ready to settle down 
and accept a normal status within a diversified world. 


The devourer 

It is time for us to realize that the peculiar raven- 
ousness of the Communist Party cannot be assuaged 
by any number of concessions or by any merely 
territorial gains. The taking over of the whole 
planet would be but a means to a greater end. The 
prize ultimately sought by the party is the unchal- 
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lenged right to remake man into Communist man. 

To say this is not to invent a scare headline. The 
fact is well documented in Communist word and 
practice, particularly in this Khrushchev era. The 
psychological experiment to which the Communist 
Party is self-dedicated is not only the most colossal 
and most arrogant that has ever been undertaken 
but also the most dangerous to our own concept of 
man’s nature and of his right relationship to his 
fellow man. 

If the Communists win, we lose. And not some 
limited portion of the earth, not some particular 
battle from which we can recover and go on being 
ourselves. We lose the right to enact, and to pass 
on to future generations, that estimate of man’s 
worth and of his standing place in the universe 
which has been both our best guarantee of the right 
to grow toward spiritual maturity and our best stim- 
ulus to growth. 

Outside its orbit the Communist Party carries on 
incessant psychological warfare—seeking to win stra- 
tegic mastery over the world’s discontents and un- 
focused hopes, to immobilize free minds by infect- 
ing them with confusion and self-doubt, and to 
splinter the free world into mutually antagonistic 
parts. 
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Guided unrest, guided guilt feelings, and guided 
mutual antagonism—in Communism’s arsenal these 
are weapons no less potent than are guided missiles. 
We have begun to develop a tardy awareness of this 
fact. But we have scarcely begun to see as one whole 
this psychological warfare that the Communists car- 
ry on outside their orbit and the policy they enact 
within it, where they best reveal their long-range 
intentions by what they do to the people whose 
destiny they control. It is this wholeness of view 
that we must now achieve. 

Quite simply, the Communists operate on the dou- 
ble assumption that human nature is malleable 
enough to be reshaped in depth by controlled en- 
vironmental pressures and that it is fated to be thus 
reshaped to fit party specifications. Working on this 
assumption, they are conducting a type of assault 
upon the identity and integrity of the individual 
that has no precedent. 


We who are fathers, mothers, teachers, or psy- 
chologists can no longer postpone our coming to 
grips with Communism’s effort to claim the mind of 
man as its ultimate prize. From the chapter of our 
War Called Peace that appeared in last month’s 
issue of this magazine, you know how seriously my 
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husband and I view this effort. So you will under- 
stand why I am venturing to suggest here that we, 
in multitude, make the summer ahead a time of 
learning. 


It’s as plain as print 

To give solidity to this suggestion, I wish to rec- 
ommend four books. I will almost guarantee that 
the person of conscience who reads the four of them 
will never again put the problem of sound human 
growth and sound human relations into one com- 
partment of his mind and the problem of Commu- 
nist ambition into another. 

Because the Soviet Union is the place where the 
Communist Party has had the longest chance to con- 
trol and manipulate the environment in behalf of 
the making of Communist man, I put first two 
books about that country: Joseph Novak’s The Fu- 
ture Is Ours, Comrade, and Hadley Cantril’s Soviet 
Leaders and Mastery over Men. 

The Party’s pressing concern in this Khrushchev 
era is to speed up and intensify the processes by 
which individuals are brought to the point where 
they will voluntarily accept Party decisions as right. 
To the extent that this effort succeeds, Khrushchev 
can play down overt coercion—keeping it unobtru- 
sive enough not to alienate target peoples around 
the world. Also he can raise the Soviet standard of 
living—as he must raise it to prove his case at home 
and abroad—without having to deal with explosive 
demands for political and social! liberalization. 

To what extent is the effort paying off? The an- 
swer to that question is still partial and uncertain. 
But as it shapes up in the Novak and Cantril books, 
it does not invite us to rest in easy optimism. 

The third book turns us toward Red China and 
the Peking regime’s crash program for mind-chang- 
ing. This is Robert Jay Lifton’s Thought Reform 
and the Psychology of Totalism. Through individual 
case studies this book provides us with explicit in- 
formation about the processes and effects of “thought 
reform.” But beyond this, in its later chapters it sets 


forth with challenging clarity the contrast between 
the Communist view of mind-changing and the view 
to which we can legitimately aspire within our own 
culture. 

The final book returns us from the Communist to 
the non-Communist orbit and specifically to Amer- 
ica. This is Frank S. Meyer’s The Moulding of Com- 
munists. 1 put it at the end because it is all the more 
impressive if we come to it with Communism’s ulti- 
mate aim for humanity fresh in our minds. 

Frank Meyer reports, from firsthand experience, 
on the methods by which a normal human being 
can be converted into a hard-core Communist; a 
cadre Communist who is the tireless servant of party 
ends, not in the Soviet Union, not in Red China, 
but in our own midst—and in every non-Communist 
country. In the process of doing this he also makes 
it plain that all Communist parties outside the orbit 
are shaped and controlled by pressures strikingly 
akin to those that within the orbit are directed to- 
ward the shaping of Communist man. 


The free and the unfree 


Most of us by now have read a variety of books by 
ex-Communists. Actually, however, few of their au- 
thors have ever stood at or near the hard-core opera- 
tional center of the Party. Or to put the matter in 
reverse, few persons who have ever stood at this cen- 
ter have defected. Frank Meyer is one of the few. 
What he tells us, with impressively calm objectivity, 
is something that we cannot afford not to know. 

No one of these books obviously is summer read- 
ing in the ordinary sense of that term. But we are 
not living in an ordinary time. Against the colossal 
arrogance of Communism’s psychological experi- 
ment, we must now pit our own free will to learn 
the score. Once we know the score, we will know 
likewise that he who has the greatest investment ol 
personal and professional interest in man’s right to 
grow to his full human stature has also the greatest 
reason to stand like flint against any further expan- 
sion of Communism’s domain. 
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The Opening of a Door 


Because there aren’t enough schools in Brazil, less than 
half of the country’s 12,500,000 children between the ages 
of seven and eleven receive an education. But a Texas 
woman, now living in Brazil, has opened the door of op- 
portunity for some boys and girls who would have gone 
through life condemned to ignorance. 

When Mrs. James Phillips, wife of an American airline 
official, became aware of the desperate state of education 
in Brazil, she determined to open a school of her own in 
one of the numerous favelas (slums) of Rio de Janeiro. 
She began by appearing ata meeting of the parent-teacher 
association in a high school in the heart of Rio’s worst 
favela and obtaining permission to use the classrooms in 
the afternoon, after scheduled classes were over. 

Visiting friends from the United States helped, and soon 
the Favela School opened, with an enrollment of a hun- 
dred and twenty-five children and a staff of three—a retired 
schoolteacher and two university students. The first week 
was nerve-wracking because the children were so restless 
and rebellious, fighting like little animals. Mrs. Phillips 
realized that the youngsters were hungry, so she started a 
hot lunch program with local help. The food had a mag- 
ically calming effect, and soon the children were pitching 
into their schoolwork. 

That was a little more than two years ago. Now disci- 
pline in the Favela School is excellent, and instruction has 
proceeded so rapidly that another grade and another 
teacher have been added. Local business firms and organi- 
zations, both Brazilian and American, have contributed to 
the project. Individuals have helped too. The Favela 
School, like successful schools everywhere, is a true com- 
munity concern. 


Signs of the Times 

If you take your car along with you when you go to Ja- 
pan, you may have to learn a special version of the Eng- 
lish language. New traffic signs in Tokyo are intended to 
help English-speaking drivers but are more likely to baffle 
them. “May Parking and Stopping” is one; another, “Sec- 
tion for Sounding Horn”; and still another, “Right Turn 
Toward Immediate Outside.” The name given this jargon 
by English and Americans in Tokyo is “Japlish.” It 
would be hard to change the signs because the wording 
was specified in the law providing for them. For the Japa- 
nese it’s easier (and more face-saving) to insist that the 
signs are perfectly good English—and this is exactly what 
police officials say in reply to protests. 


Mapping the Moon 


Of course the first astronauts to land on the moon will 
need a map to help them find their way around. And that’s 
just what selenographers (scientists who study the moon) 
from five countries are planning to prepare for them. Up 
to now most maps of the moon have been made by ama- 
teurs and are not too reliable. So the scientists have de- 
cided to discard all past maps and start anew. 

The first step will be to take a great many photographs 
of the moon through a new telescope, powerful enough to 
magnify 1,500 times. The instrument will be built on the 
Pic du Midi, France, a site selected because of its pure 
atmosphere and freedom from atmospheric disturbances. 

It will take a long time to make the lunar photographs. 
A given area of the moon can be photographed only when 
it is under the oblique rays of the rising or the setting sun; 
at these times the shadows show up the details on the sur- 
face. In addition, all the photographs must be taken at 
times when the sun’s rays form the same angle with the 
moon's surface. About 100,000 photographs will be re- 
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quired. After this job, which may take two years, the 
photographs must be interpreted. Finally work on the map 
itself will start—a U.S. Air Force project. 

“We have to move quickly,” warns the director of the 
Pic du Midi Observatory. He is afraid somebody may get 
lost on the moon without benefit of a map. 


A Truce to Traffic 


Wouldn’t it be nice if your child could walk to school 
without having to cross a street or a road? Well, he can, if 
you move to a small housing development in Coventry, 
England, called Willenhall Wood. It’s the first housing 
development in England laid out so that every child can 
get to school without crossing a road. Grass paths and 
paved walks wind their ways between the houses. Cars are 
permitted only in closed courts at the rear of residences 
and buildings. 

The idea of giving pedestrians a place of their own free 
from cars was first tried out in Radburn, New Jersey. After 
the war similar housing developments were designed in 
Sweden and other parts of Europe. 


Help Comes to the Congo 


Among the Europeans who fled the Congo during the re- 
cent reign of violence were 703 doctors, 82 pharmacists, 43 
dentists, and 11 biologists. In the whole Congo region 
there was not a single Congolese doctor. Naturally health 
services were on the point of collapse, so the Congolese 
government appealed for international assistance. Many 
nations offered help, and officials of the World Health 
Organization flew to the Congo to confer with local au- 
thorities. Red Cross health teams arrived and went to work 
in hospitals, dispensaries, medical schools, and villages. A 
systematic training program for Congolese doctors and 
other medical workers was launched. 


Woodland Ways 


How can children learn about the growth and care of 
trees? Why not in a “school forest” like those in West Ger- 
many? Three hundred and fifty of these forests exist in the 
Rhineland and Northern Westphalia, many planned by 
school children under the guidance of teachers and forest 
wardens. The sites chosen for tree planting were bare 
slopes that needed protection from erosion. 
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EVALUATIONS 


OF TV PROGRAMS 





Sky King. CBS. 

King, a ranch owner and the possessor of a plane, is 
a space-age Robin Hood who protects the helpless by 
doing battle with smugglers and criminals of every va- 
riety. It’s a straight good-guy-gets-bad-guy routine in the 
hoary old tradition except for two gimmicks: (1) The 
chase is by air, which is sometimes inconvenient. (2) 
Children often tag along as junior bloodhounds, which 
is downright immoral. The senior sleuth does go through 
the motions of depositing his youthful charges in a place 
of supposed safety, but somehow they're always around 
to drop cheerfully to the floor when the shooting starts. 

King and his young niece, Penny, bubble over with fun 
and frivolity as if their crime-infested habitat were the 
ideal spot for zestful family living. Indeed, what little 
girl Penny's age couldn’t spend a jolly half hour decid- 
ing how to spend her share of the reward for capturing 
last week’s bandit? Clearly, bounty hunting is more profit- 
able than baby-sitting—and it shouldn’t take a youngster 
long to get the idea. 

To a more searching view, this trite series illustrates 
the current tendency to glorify youth unrealistically by 
assigning to them impossible feats of skill or valor. One 
example is Penny precariously piloting an airplane all 
alone after her uncle genially asks her whether she thinks 
she can. Another is the nine- or ten-year-old boy who sue- 
cessfully guides a speeding automobile down a curved 
mountain track with his unconscious father frozen at the 
controls. Both children were scared, but they made it. The 
young viewer who imitates these exploits may not be so 
fortunate. 

It takes more than humanitarian motives and family 
affection to oil a creaky vehicle, air borne or not. And 
Sky King is hardly a pilot we can trust. He’s more of a 
misguided missile. 


Lawman. ABC. 

“What big eyes you have, Marshal!” “The better to take 
aim with, my dear!” might be the down-to-earth reply of 
this deceptively soulful-appearing sleuth, whose judgment 
is just as steady as his trigger finger. In fact the photogenic 
marshal does a pretty good job of maintaining law and 
order and also of training his young helper in the real 
meaning of respect for law. 

This is one of the few westerns that attempt to ground 
their plots on psychological conflict rather than on a bald 
contest between all-good and all-bad characters. Although 
this aim is achieved only in a rudimentary way, the effort 
to explore or at least to recognize the deeper springs of 
human behavior deserves commendation—and imitation. 
For instance, one episode dealt in a lifelike and moving 
way with fear in a boy just coming to manhood. In an- 
other, the crucial question was whether a son would bring 
himself to commit murder to avenge his father. Still an- 
other succeeded in communicating with considerable im- 
pact the perverse delight in wrongdoing that characterizes 
the truly criminal mind. 

Lawman does not often resort to prolonged physical 
violence as a source of interest; yet there is plenty of 
suspense, thanks to the psychological tensions. The serious 
characters are well typed, with interesting faces and ade- 
quate acting ability. The comic characters, however, lean 
too far in the direction of farce. Some of the dialogue, too, 
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is disappointingly trivial and silly. (“He'll come. I don't 
know when, but he’ll come. That’s the way things are.’’) 

In short, it’s a series'that’s adult when it’s not adul- 
terated. 


Meet the Press. NBC. 

Consistently lively and enlightening, Meet the Press is 
a public affairs program of deserved popularity. Every 
week a headline figure in the news—a person (or occa- 
sionally two) whose activities or opinions have public 
importance—is invited to be interviewed by the press. As 
interrogators, program producer Lawrence Spivak assem- 
bles a panel of tough-minded, well-informed reporters, a 
fresh panel each week. 

The targets of the reporters’ sharp, hard questions are 
highly articulate men and women holding positions of 
responsibility, influence, and trust. They are policy makers 
and decision makers; their views and their reasons for 
holding them are worth hearing. The reporters probe 
opinions, convictions, motives, actions, and plans with 
illuminating results. The viewer gains increased awareness 
of pending public affairs, insights into problems and issues, 
and acquaintance with people who are shaping current 
events. 

Although the program avoids sensationalism, it doesn’t 
lack drama and tension. The reporters have a knack— 
sometimes a nasty knack—of ferreting out apparent in- 
consistencies or contradictions in the guest’s views or ac- 
tions and confronting him with them. Or they point up 
areas of conflict with his colleagues or other prominent 
persons. If a guest evasively sidesteps an issue, the acidu- 
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lous Mr. Spivak turns prosecuting attorney and badgers 
him relentlessly. 

Meet the Press can illuminate social studies for the high 
school student. If you'd like to launch some Sunday eve- 
ning family discussions of public affairs, try viewing and 
talking over this program with your teen-agers. It can be 
an intensely interesting and informative experience for 
both young people and adults. 


Bringing Up Buddy. CBS. 

“Bringing Up Buddy will be next on most of these sta- 
tions. Please stay tuned.” No doubt you've listened to 
this plaintive plea, but if you haven't been uncondition- 
ally conditioned to polite compliance with every request, 


} 
ta 


you have probably turned the dial and congratulated 
yourself on avoiding a tedious half hour. 

Thoroughly well-behaved and apparently mentally and 
economically competent, Buddy is an oldish young bird 
(in his.twenties) who should have left—or been pushed 
out of—the nest long ago. The nest is the comfortable 
home of his fluttery maiden aunts, the Flower sisters, 
Violet and Iris, who indiscriminately call everyone “love” 
and “dear,” lard their speech with aphoristic quotations 
from “dear Papa,” live by Papa’s precepts, and lavish 
affection and good cooking on Buddy. 

The episodes usually deal with Buddy's light romantic 
entanglements, into and out of which he slides without 
the slightest assistance or interference from his aunts. If 
you’re wondering what the aunts’ function in the dull, 
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amorphous plots is, so are we. If the program has a moral, 
maybe the aunts embody it. As their papa might have 
said, “Don’t judge by appearances.” Beneath their ap- 
parent silliness and quaint behavior are sterling qualities 
—charity, tolerance, integrity, loyalty, and lovingkindness. 
The hazard is that the virtues will seem ridiculous and 
old-fashioned because their possessors are. 

On the whole the program is as pointless as its title. 
As far as we're concerned, Buddy has been brought up. 
Bye-bye, Buddy. 


Pete and Gladys. CBS. 

Preposterous actions, absurd plots, and physical mishaps 
provide the substance of this domestic comedy. Starting 
each week with a whimsical situation, usually unfolded 
in bright, brisk dialogue, the story swiftly abandons 
whimsy and plunges into the wham-bang antics of broad, 
obvious farce—bumps, thumps, falls, duckings, crazy mas- 
querades, and raucous noise. Pete and Gladys, husband 
and wife, are attractive character creations with unrealized 
possibilities. Gladys, giddy, headstrong, and underoccu- 
pied, brims with undedicated energy and infectious good 
will. Pete, a devoted husband, clever of tongue, is sharply 
and amusingly aware of his wife’s penchant for reckless 
action, but despite his better judgment he is invariably 
drawn into her harebrained schemes. With better stories, 
Pete and Gladys might be high comedy instead of deplor- 
ably low farce. 

In the few quiet moments permitted them, Cara Wil- 
liams as Gladys and Harry Morgan as Pete show them- 


selves a competent comic team deserving a better outlet 
for their talents. 


Bright Prospect 


“Spain: History's Prisoner’ is to be the title of a docu- 
mentary special narrated by Chet Huntley and promised 
for May by NBC. 

All is not drear for summer TV screens. CBS is going 
to give us thirteen dramas from Playhouse go, a series that 
ran on television for three years, and one of the best 
drama series that have ever dignified the air waves. Maybe 
if we show the proper appreciation to the proper people 
we can get this fine series back in our homes next winter. 


Bright Retrospect 


One after another the excellent dramatic series have 
faded from our television screens, often to reappear, if at 
all, only as nostalgic reruns. The latest casualty is The 
Du Pont Show of the Month (NBC), whose final curtain 
was rung down in March. The Du Pont Show featured 
adaptations and revivals of good dramas. We saw some 
fine acting and shared in some excellent thinking on some 
of the Du Pont hours. Can it be that we don’t welcome 
a cultured visitor in our homes—even once a month? Next 
season the sponsor will switch to “another type of pro- 
gram.” It will be interesting to see what has been chosen 
as more appealing to our taste. 


IT SHAKES YOU UP 


Television can literally give people convulsions, British 
physicians report. Five recent seizures were caused by the 
flicker of television sets. In each case the patient had knelt 
before the set to adjust the controls with his face only a 
few inches from the screen. 
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People who are susceptible to light stimulation should 
avoid this “precipitation factor,” advises one writer. Galen, 
the famous physician of antiquity (he continues), re- 
ported that a seizure could be provoked in a slave when 
a potter’s wheel was rotated before his eyes. 

Incidentally the television industry, which takes the 
public pulse periodically, claims that TV viewing reached 
an all-time high in February. During that month the 
average family is supposed to have had its set turned on for 
six hours and eight minutes a day. If there’s anything in 
this report, we can expect the convulsion rate to rise 
convulsively. 


Sentence Summaries 


FOR COMPLETE REVIEWS, SEE THE ISSUE INDICATED 


Adventures in Paradise. ABC. It’s doubtful that this show can 
claim to have a relaxing effect on anything except moral 
standards. December. 


Alcoa Presents. ABC. Sheer fantasy, expertly contrived, for 
those of us who like such airy, eerie diet. October. 


Andy Griffith. CBS. In most of its episodes this is a harmless, 
happy show, adequate entertainment for anyone who prefers 
heart to art. February. 

Angel. CBS. Nonsensical “much ado about nothings,” but it is 
fresher, brighter nonsense than the customary hullabaloo that 
passes for domestic comedy on TV. April. 

Ann Sothern. CBS. Slapdash situation comedy, slapped together 
without dash. September. 

Bonanza. NBC. A western that deals in a serious way with 
the universal conflicts and the meaningful decisions of men. 
September. 

Border Patrol. NBC. Shall we give this program a passport to 
our homes? It’s a borderline case. April. 

Camera Three. CBS. Exquisite, tantalizing glimpses of the arts 
and of many phases of human life and thought. September. 
Chatter’s World. Syndicated. Nothing could be more appro- 
priate than a line from the theme song: “Chatter’s going to 
drive us all insane.” In Chatter’s world it’s already happened. 
December. 

Checkmate. CBS. Too many intriguing characters and too 
little intrigue can make a drama lose the name of action. 
March. 

Cheyenne. ABC. Like its fictional Indians, this show runs to 
incredible extremes of good and bad. February. 

The Detectives. ABC. Mama’s old flame, Robert Taylor, lends 
a synthetic glow to this dull detective series. February. 
Detective’s Diary. NBC. Rarely does the repartee rise above the 
level of a supercilious “You begin to interest me.” Sorry we 
can’t return the compliment. February. 

Dinah Shore. NBC. Even if variety shows bore you, you may 
still spend an occasional enchanted hour with Dinah Shore. But 
the script-writers haven’t yet decided whether they're doing a 
travelogue, a fanciful story, or simply a variety show. January. 
Ed Sullivan Show. CBS. It has held up amazingly well through 
the years, but we hope Ed remembers that variety, like any 
other spice, may dull at last into tastelessness. October. 

The Flintstones. ABC. Here’s one show that you can rely on to 
hit rock bottom every time. March. 

G.E. Theater. CBS. Fair and innocuous entertainment for young 
people and adults. March. 

The George Gobel Show. CBS. Warm, wholesome, neighborly 
good humor that makes a pleasant half hour for the whole 
family. We look to see George back before long with all his 
homely cheer. November. 

Gray Ghost. Syndicated. It’s rather miraculous how this pro- 
gram manages to be a Civil War series without ever touching 
on the Civil War. April. 

Hotel de Paree. CBS. Just another dreary western. Highly ex- 
pendable. November. 

Huckleberry Hound. Syndicated. A companionable show, as re- 
liable and unalarming as a well-worn teddy bear. The show 
seldom resorts to violence (except for that done to the English 
language). November. 
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Ivanhoe. Syndicated. This one is too vapid to hurt anybody, 
but we all know children who could make up a more satisfying 
game of “Let's pretend.” January. 

Johns Hopkins File No. 7. ABC. These enthralling lectures will 
be taken out of the files again, we hope, when more of us have 
grown up to them. September. 

June Allyson. CBS. A less-than-half-hour, run-of-the-mill mo- 
tion picture. We need a hostess at a TV show about as much 
as we need an usher, February. 

King Leonardo and His Short Subjects. NBC. It’s a show in 
which the parts are greater than the whole. April. 

The Magic Land of Allakazam. CBS. Magic and in lated 
cartoons, which, if no older than some of the tricks, haven't 
retained their charm nearly so well. February. 

Matty’s Funday Funnies. ABC, Nothing could be sillier than 
the title except the sequences involvin a and Herman. 
Wouldn’t it be wiser to oy up the little ghost? He’s a gallant 
little spirit who seeks only to be friendly with earthly boys and 
girls. October. 

Maverick. ABC. This show can teach children that trickery is 
easy and fun and that duplicity may be lovable. September. 
National Velvet. NBC. A little more horse sense might result in 
a less threadbare Velvet. January. 

Meet McGraw. NBC. It’s strong meat, untreated with tenderizer, 
but it’s hearty. April. 

O.S.S. Syndicated. The only title that’s really appropriate to 
this show is $.0.S. November. 

Our Miss Brooks. Independent. This pert, mixed-up, giddy, sil- 
ly, scatterbrained, man-pursuing female a teacher? Ridiculous. 
September. 

Perry Como’s Kraft Music Hall. NBC, Perry Como’s shows move 
at a leisurely pace, but in the less-than-sparkling dialogue they 
slow down '~ sluggishness. Why not settle for more art and less 
Kraft? December. 

Ramar. Syndicated. With all the wonderful and terrible things 
that are going on in Africa these days, it seems a shame for 
some children to grow up thinking that Africans are painted 
savages who wear nose rings and not much else. In the world 
of the mind we can’t afford to have any dark continents. 
December. 

Rocky Jones. Syndicated. It’s exactly like a bunch of elemen- 
tary school children playing games. March. 

Roy Rogers. NBC. There are real moral implications in the 
show, but do these values make a clear impression in the midst 
of so much violence and vainglory? Rather, it looks as if Junior 
were toughening himself up for the adult westerns Daddy 
watches. November. 

Science Fiction Theater. Syndicated. Such a program can awaken 
and foster a child’s interest in scientific endeavor..It can teach 
him, too, that fact and fantasy are sharers in the universe of the 
mind. November. 

Sergeant Preston. Syndicated. This is a show for boys, and it 
sounds rather as if it might have been written by one of them. 
April. 

Shari Lewis. NBC. Children, and their parents too, will love to 
watch gentle Shari as she chats with her delightful puppets. 
February. 

Soupy Sales. ABC. “Distressing” is the word for this show. 
March. 

Tab Hunter. NBC. Feebly funny flirtations of two callow young 
men. April. 

This Is Your Life. NBC. This program, which makes a public 
show of a private life without the n’s consent, offends 
one’s sensibilities. It distorts the bewildering complexities of life 
into a deceptive and sentimental simplicity. December. 

True Story. NBC, These soap operas are full of lye. January. 
The Untouchables. ABC. Crime is shown as a nasty, unglamor- 
ous, underground business. Chalk up another crime thriller on 
the overlong list of TV's violent offerings. January. 

Wagon Train. NBC. Most viewers will emerge feeling tender- 
hearted, torpid, and trouble-free. January. 

What’s My Line? CBS. If it seldom stirs our minds, neither does 
it ever offend our’taste. And here at least is spontaneous wit 
rather than forced gaiety. If this show does nothing else, it 
proves that people are still capable of uttering a bright line 
that it didn’t take six gag writers to build up to. October. 
Winston Churchill—The Valiant Years. ABC, Inevitably the 
narrative lacks the depth and perception of t history. Nev- 
ertheless this picture chronicle is fascinating, moving, and 
illuminating. March. 

You Are There. Syndicated. The at achievement of this 
program is to demonstrate that history is a human drama 
forged by real people who were shattered or uplifted as we 
are by the emotions and demands of life. December. 
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ABOUT 
SCHOOL 
GUIDANCE 





Why are schools being urged to provide guidance 
and counseling services? 


The United States has a manpower problem. We’re 
short of highly trained, highly qualified intellectual work- 
ers. Testing, guidance, and counseling services are seen 
as a way to ease this shortage. 

School guidance programs aren’t new. But they became 
news after Russia hurled the first earth satellite into space 
and we panicked about our shortage of scientists and 
engineers. The shortage wasn’t new either. For a long 
time scientific advisory committees, manpower experts, 
and others had been warning us about a scarcity not only 
of scientists and engineers but also of teachers, doctors, 
dentists, social workers, and other professional and semi- 
professional people. 


The problem is not that the United States is short of 
brain power; the difficulty is that we waste talent by fail- 
ing to discover and develop it. Every year at least a hun- 
dred thousand able high school graduates fail to go to 
college to prepare themselves for skilled technical or 
professional work. Some of these youngsters lack money 
for higher education. Many lack motivation. Neither they 
nor their parents see much point in more schooling. Some 
boys and girls don’t realize they are exceptionally bright. 

Through testing programs brainy youngsters can be 
identified early in their school careers. Through counsel- 
ing and guidance they can be encouraged to think about 
a college education and receive information on scholar- 
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ships, loans, and work-study plans. Counseling can also 
help parents to understand their children’s abilities and 
the value of higher education. 

As part of the National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
the Congress of the United States authorized appropria- 
tions for expanding and improving high school guidance 
services and for training more high school counselors. The 
big talent hunt is on. That’s why we’re hearing so much 
about guidance and counseling now, although the guid- 
ance. movement is half a century old. 


Are guidance and counseling services provided 
only for unusually bright children? 


Not at all. Many other children benefit from the services 
of a guidance program. There are boys and girls who want 
to drop out of school as soon as they reach the legal age 
for leaving. They dislike school, they are failing, they see 
no value in education, or they want to earn money. Coun- 
selors, by pointing up the relationship between schoolwork 
and future achievement, can help such youngsters see why 
they should finish high school. The guidance program 
also helps teachers and curriculum planners to understand 
the abilities of these students better, so that school pro- 
grams which are more interesting and meaningful to 
them can be developed—for example, work-experience 
programs. 

Other children may have emotional, health, or home 
problems that interfere with their ability to learn. Some 
may have problems that could lead to delinquency or 
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mental illness if left unsolved. A guidance program seeks 
to locate the causes of a child’s difficulty and to bring 
about changes that will ease the trouble. The changes 
may be in the child, the home, the school, or the com- 
munity. Guidance programs are not, of course, a one-shot 
vaccine against juvenile delinquency or mental illness, 
but they can, by detecting problems early and working on 
them, be helpful in preventing serious troubles, 

But it’s not only especially bright or especially troubled 
children who benefit from guidance services. Almost every 
pupil needs some help in fitting into school life, whether 
at the elementary, secondary, or college level. Every pupil 
needs help in discovering his abilities and interests and 
in relating them to the world of work and the world of 
leisure. Young people and their parents can’t choose what 
they don’t know about. Guidance increases a person's 
freedom and dignity by widening his range of choice. 


Are guidance and counseling the same thing? 


The terms are often used interchangeably. But tech- 
nically guidance is the larger term and includes counsel- 
ing as one of its activities. 

To many guidance specialists counseling is the heart 
and key element in the guidance program. It is essentially 
an interviewing technique through which a professionally 
trained person helps the student to understand himself, 
arrive at decisions, and grow in self-guidance. In some 
schools counseling is limited to educational and vocational 
planning. In others it extends to problems of personal 
adjustment. The depth and range of counseling that a 
school guidance program can offer depends on the train- 
ing of its counselors and their work loads. 

The other elements commonly included in a guidance 
program are collecting information about all students; 
helping students become adjusted to school life; dissemi- 
nating educational and occupational information to par- 
ents and students; assisting students in getting jobs or 
entering college (placement is the term used for this 
activity) ; and carrying on follow-up studies to see how 
successful students are in their future schooling or jobs. 
The follow-up is also a way of evaluating the effective- 
ness of the guidance program. 


Which is better, individual counseling or group 
guidance? 


Individual counseling and group guidance serve differ- 
ent purposes. Group guidance deals with problems that 
students have in common or with information that they 
all need. Individual counseling is used to help a student 
work out his particular problem. 

Much guidance information can be given to students 
in groups—iniormation about school rules, activities, social 
behavior, boy-girl relations, different programs of study, 
and vocations. It would be wasteful for a counselor or 
teacher-counselor to give each student individually the 
kind of information and assistance that can be given a 
whole group. Therefore such guidance is often given by 
the homeroom teacher or a counselor during the home- 
room period, in special assemblies for boys or girls, or to 
a particular grade level. 

On the other hand a group is usually the wrong setting 
if the counselor is to help a boy or girl work through an 
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individual problem. Individual conferences are arranged 
for this purpose. 

In working with parents, procedures are similar. At 
P.T.A. or other meetings the school staff provides infor- 
mation of general interest and assistance to all parents, 
but individual students are never discussed before a 
group. If parents want to discuss their child’s abilities, 
school problems, or plans for the future, or if teachers or 
counselors want to consult with parents, individual con- 
ferences are scheduled. 


How can you judge whether or not a guidance 
program is a good one? 


In general an adequate and comprehensive program 
provides for each child one person who tries to know the 
child as completely as possible. This person, his “coun- 
selor,” may be a member of the counseling staff, a teacher- 
counselor, or a Classroom or homeroom teacher. 

Such a program systematically collects information 
about each child—his background, physical and mental 
health, intelligence, school achievement, aptitudes, inter- 
ests, and other qualities. This information is obtained 
from interviews with both pupils and parents; health 
examinations; intelligence, achievement, and other tests; 
written observations of teachers, called anecdotal records; 
report cards; autobiographies, questionnaires, and so on. 
A folder of information about each child, called a cumu- 
lative record, is maintained, and information is added as 
it comes in. When the child changes schools or goes on 
from elementary or junior high to high school, the folder 
is sent to his new school. Information from this cumula- 
tive record is made available to the members of the school 
staff. 


A good guidance program has at least the part-time 
services of a guidance specialist. His main tasks are to 
interpret test results and other information about pupils 
to their teachers; to consult with teachers about individual 
pupils; to counsel youngsters; and to confer with parents 
when it seems advisable. 

The program provides for regular teacher-parent con- 
ferences and occasional conferences of parent and coun- 
selor. (At the high school level students may be included 
in some of these conferences.) In this and in other ways it 
helps parents to understand their child better and to give 
him the encouragement, home environment, and special 
help he may need. Parents are also informed about the 
school curriculum and the choice of courses and subjects 
open to their children. Information about educational and 
occupational opportunities and requirements helps par- 
ents of high school students to plan realistically with their 
child for his future. Thus a good guidance program pre- 
pares children to make sound choices about their future 
education, vocation, and personal living in the light of 
their individual abilities, interests, and the available 
opportunities. 

If the guidance staff maintains cooperative relationships 
with community agencies that can help children and their 
parents, this is another sign of a good program. Such 
agencies would include child guidance and mental health 
clinics, health and welfare departments, family service 
agencies, youth-serving groups, recreational facilities, and 
employment services. Parents are encouraged to get pro- 
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fessional help for children with problems beyond the scope 
of the school’s responsibility or resources. 

An adequate guidance program makes follow-up studies 
to see how well former students are getting on. These 
studies are a measure of the program's effectiveness, 


Can a small school have a guidance program? 


Every school has some sort of guidance service, because 
it’s impossible to operate a school without collecting in- 
formation about pupils and using it to guide their be- 
havior and learning. In elementary schools there are 
always teachers who try to find out why a youngster is 
misbehaving or doing poor schoolwork and, when they 
discover the reason, use that information to help him. 
In high school, where there is a choice of subjects and 
programs of study, children need some help in making 
decisions. 

But occasional, sporadic efforts at guidance, depending 
largely on the initiative of individual teachers, can hardly 
be called a guidance program. A program implies plan- 
ning, organization, systematic procedures, and sustained, 
continuous effort. 


The foregoing description of an adequate guidance 
program includes nothing beyond the reach of a small 
school if it has enough money. Standardized tests cost 
money; record keeping costs money. If teachers are to do 
counseling they must be relieved of part of their teaching 
load, and some one person—principal or teacher—must be 
given time to direct the program. This means additional 
staff, which costs money. Funds will probably be needed 
also for the in-service education of teacher-counselors and 
for guidance materials, such as books, pamphlets, and 
films. 

A number of small schools can share the services and 
costs of a guidance specialist, though this might not be 
feasible for schools in isolated areas. Yet someone on the 
staff with an interest in guidance might be encouraged to 
get special training. Or when the principal is looking for 
a new staff member, he might try to find someone with 
such an interest. 

The small school can’t employ a staff of fully trained 
counselors, but it can organize and systematize its guid- 
ance efforts in order to achieve a reasonably adequate 
program. 


At what school level should a guidance program start? 


“The time and the place for giving each child a strong, 
favorable foundation in school and in social living is at 
the beginning of his school life,” says Professor Evelyn 
Adlerblum. This is the time when the overly aggressive or 
overprotected child, the timid, insecure child, or the child 
who is different in some way can be helped to overcome 
his special problems before they snowball to overwhelm- 
ing proportions. 

Ideally, then, the guidance program should start with 
the first grade or with the kindergarten if the kinder- 
garten is part of the school system. Guidance in the ele- 
mentary school helps every child get off to a good 
Start. 


There are other values in the elementary school guid- 
ance program. There is much talk about large-scale testing 
programs to identify talented youngsters in the seventh or 
eighth grade, in order to spur them to continue their 
education beyond high school. But we should be aware 
that no single test or battery of tests is reliable enough 
to provide a sound basis for important decisions about a 
child’s future. Much more reliable is the accumulation 
of information about a child that results from periodic 
testing and other information-collecting devices used in 
an elementary school guidance program. 


B, the time a child reaches the upper grades his cumula- 
tive record has enough information to make possible a 
realistic, though still tentative, appraisal of what he is 
doing and what he is capable of doing. On the basis of 
this appraisal he and his parents can be helped to choose 
a high school program that will develop and challenge 
his abilities to the fullest. 

And of course all the while he is in elementary school 
the guidance program, with its data on intelligence, read- 
ing ability, and achievement, enables the school to place 
each child at the grade level and in the class or group 
that best fits his needs. 


What are the qualifications of a school counselor? 


rhirty-seven states have certification standards for school 
counselors. Requirements for a counselor's certificate vary 
in the different states just as they do for a teacher’s certifi- 
cate. In general, qualified counselors are certificated teach- 
ers, with teaching experience, who have had special train- 
ing in guidance. In addition to a background of study in 
child development and psychology, they have had gradu- 
ate work in counseling and related techniques. They have 
been trained in testing and individual analysis, in meth- 
ods of research, and in providing and interpreting occu- 
pational information. 


Is there a shortage of school counselors? 


here is indeed. A recent publication of the U.S. Office 
of Education has this to say about the shortage: 

“Although one full-time counselor to 250 or 300 high 
school students is generally considered optimum, the cur- 
rent ratio for the nation as a whole is one to 750. {n other 
words, high schools have not even half as many counselors 
as they actually need; the current shortage is conserva- 
tively estimated at 15,000. 

“Although guidance programs are excellent in some 
areas, they are entirely nonexistent in others. More than 
half of the counselors in the United States are in only 
seven states, serving more than one third of the nation’s 
school children. 

“An estimated two thirds of today’s school counselors 
do not meet minimum certification requirements.” 

It is hoped that the National Defense Educaticn Act 
will help to increase the number of qualified counselors. 
The Act provides funds for training new high school 
counselors and improving the qualifications of those al- 
ready doing guidance work. But there are no funds to 
train counselors for elementary schools. We are still a long 
way from providing good guidance for every school child. 
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“I AM OFFERING YOU A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY,” said 
Mr. Brown, the president of the firm, to his valued 
employee, Mrs. Gunther. “We are opening a branch 
office in the Middle West. There is a responsible posi- 
tion there for you—at an increased salary. Will you 
take it?” 

The woman shook her head. “It’s a great compli- 
ment,” she answered. “But my boys need me.” 

Mr. Brown persisted. The position would be tem- 
porary, and Mrs. Gunther would return to her fam- 
ily in the East at least one week end a month. As to 
the boys, they should be no obstacle. 

“They're big enough to get along without you,” the 
president declared. “After all, they're in their teens.” 

The woman smiled and quoted, to the best of her 
memory, a poem by Emily Dickinson: 


“They might not need me, yet they 
might, 

And so I'll keep my head in sight. 

A smile as small as mine might be 


Precisely their necessity.” 


ely 
m | heir 


sity” 


ESTHER PENNY BOUTCHER 


When are your children big enough to get along 
without you? One mother based her decision 


on-a verse from a New England poet. 


One of the delightful aspects of this episode is that 
a twentieth-century career woman chose a_nine- 
teenth-century spinster to quote as an authority on a 
mother’s responsibility to her children. But even 
more impressive is this woman’s acceptance of one of 
the less publicized roles of motherhood and her un- 
derstanding of its true significance. 

It seems to me that the real test of motherhood 
comes after youngsters have been brought safely 
through the perils of childhood and the coltishness 
of the pre-teens. It comes at the time when children 
turn overnight into emotional centaurs, half adult 
drive, half childish artlessness. Many a mother I 
know had been an excellent nurse of small, fussy pa- 
tients, a painstaking instiller of manners and morals 
at the kindergarten and “big Injun” levels. Then all 
at once she began to feel totally unable to cope with 
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these young creatures who stood taller than she and 
acted infinitely superior. 

A woman may desire nothing quite so much at this 
time as to shed her new and overwhelming responsi- 
bility. If she could afford it, she vows grimly, she 
would certainly pack her son and her daughter off to 
boarding schools, where experts could take charge. 
Quite often a mother will take a job so that she will 
be able to do just that. Even more frequently she 
will find it easy to lose her temper or will complain 
endlessly about her problems to similarly nonplused 
friends. 

Obviously neither course is ideal. Experts are not 
essential, nor are constantly complaining mothers. A 
better understanding of what is “precisely their ne- 
cessity” not only would lessen tensions between par- 
ents and adolescents but also might just help to re- 
duce the number of teen-age marriages that consti- 
tute such an urgent problem just now. 

What, then, is “precisely their necessity”? Here is 
how I would answer this question. My ideas may not 
be original, and they may not be applicable to every- 
one. But they are ideas deduced from the experience 
of a mother. It is my hope that they may give a lift 
to the thinking of other mothers. For what parents 
are so wise that they cannot gain something from the 
insight of others? 


Someone who is interested 


First of all, youngsters need someone who is gen- 
uinely interested in their problems. These problems 
range from concern about God and a personal philos- 
ophy to overweight, clothes, careers, and boy-girl re- 
lationships. 1 have heard teen-agers worriedly ask 
some adult, “What can you do if a boy dances too 
close?” or “Do you think drive-in movies are passion 
pits?” The adult unexpectedly assailed by such frank 
questions must show neither shock nor surprise. Usu- 
ally by the time he has achieved the appropriate facial 
expression a sensible answer has suggested itself. 

Quite often the problem concerns schoolwork. | 
have known many a student who failed simply be- 
cause there was no grownup who was vitally inter- 
ested in his welfare. His teachers may have been too 
busy to give him individual attention, and once he 
had failed, his parents expected him to keep on fail- 
ing. He had no incentive to put in the additional 
effort needed for a passing grade. 


Someone who trusts then. 

Teen-agers also need someone who trusts them and 
teils them so. A girl just out of college recently said 
to me, “One of the finest things my parents did for 
me was let me know they trusted me. They never 
came looking for me if I happened to be a little late 
getting home, and I always tried to respect their 
trust.” 


Of course, teen-agers differ in the amount of re- 
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sponsibility they can shoulder. A parent who has 
studied each child thoroughly has a fairly good idea 
of his capacity. If too much responsibility is dele- 
gated to a youngster it will become a burden to him. 


Someone willing to listen 


Someone who is willing to listen is high on the 
teen-ager’s list of necessities. We all know young peo- 
ple who resort to telling their problems to a friend 
because parents think they are too busy to listen. If 
the young person is a boy and the ready listener is a 
girl, these confidences may be the beginning of a 
teen-age romance that could lead to an all-too-early 
marriage. 

Listening can often forestall out-and-out quarrel- 
ing. When we encourage a teen-ager to present his 
side of a controversial issue, he frequently finds that 
his cherished opinions sound pretty silly when put 
into words. A good recipe for listening—to teen-agers 
or to anybody else—is “Never interrupt; just listen.” 
Confronted by a silent parent with an impassive face, 
even the most irate and voluble teen-ager may soon 
find himself floundering, reaching for words that 
aren't there. Chances are, he will end up grinning 
and admitting sheepishly, “Well, maybe it was a sort 
of silly idea after all.” 


Someone who demands high standards 

Someone who demands worthy standards of behav- 
ior is, it seems to me, just as important as someone 
who listens. Teen-agers have touchy dispositions. No 
parent need allow himself to degenerate into a door- 
mat for crankiness. The teen-ager who vents his 
spleen without reprimand is laying the foundation 
for an unhappy marriage and a lonely, loveless old 
age. Parents have every right to demand courtesy, 
clean language, and some attempt at sunniness from 
the teen-agers in the family. “Act natural even if you 
can’t be natural” was the way my mother used to 
put it. 

A quick backward glance at this list of precise ne- 
cessities for teen-agers reveals a common denomina- 
tor—‘‘someone who.” That someone must first of all 
be there. Hence the wise decision of Mrs. Gunther, 
whom we met at the beginning of this article. 

An empty house offers but a cold welcome to a 
child bursting with trials or triumphs that must be 
talked over at once. And surely no professional suc- 
cess can replace the glow that comes to a mother 
when the door opens with a rush and she hears her 
first-grader’s expectant call; “Mommy!” or her teen- 
ager’s shout, “Hey, Mom!” 





Esther Penny Boutcher ts the mother of three sons, 
one a teen-ager, as well as a lecturer and the author 
of two novels. She is publicity chairman of hei 
local P.T.A., and she and her husband are sponsors 
of the senior high youth group in their church. 
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DAVY WAS ALMOST FIVE. His birthday 
was only six days away. He could 
hardly wait. 

“What do you want most of all for 
your birthday?” asked Davy’s father. 

Davy thought hard. He wanted a 
cowboy hat. He wanted a book about 
trains. But he didn’t know what he 
wanted most of all. 

“Would you like a dog?” his fathe 
asked. 

“Oh, Daddy!” Davy’s eves danced 
“Could I have a dog?” 
a dog was what he wanted most of all. 

“We'll go shopping for a dog on 
your birthday,” Daddy said. “But 
first you must decide what kind of 
dog you want.” 

It was Monday. Davy’s birthday 


Then he knew 


was on Saturday. He had five days 
io decide. 

That night Davy went with Daddy 
to Farmer John’s farm to get some 
eggs. Davy saw a handsome, big, curly 
haired dog in front of Farmer John’s 
barn. 

“What kind of dog is that?” Davy 
asked. 

“That's a collie,” his father said 

“Collies are very good sheep dogs,” 
said Farmer John. “They can drive a 
flock of sheep to pasture and bring 
them home again all by themselves.” 

Davy didn’t have any sheep. But 
he thought it would be nice to have a 
sheep dog anyway. 

“I’m going to have a collie,” he 
told his father. 

“All right,” said his father, “if 


that’s what you want.” 


The next day was Tuesday. Davy’s 
birthday was only four days away. 
When Davy went for a walk on Tues- 
day he met a hunter. The hunter had 
a beautiful red dog with long silky 
hair. 

“What kind of dog is that?” Davy 
asked the hunter. 


“That's a setter,” said the hunter 


“Setters are very good hunting dogs 
They smell birds and animals a lone 
way off and lead a hunter to the very 


best spot for hunting.” 
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Davy didn’t hunt. But he thought 
it would be nice to have a beautiful 
red setter. 

When his father came home from 
work that night, Davy rushed up to 
him. “I’ve decided to have a setter,” 
he said. 

“All right,” said his father, “if 
that’s what you want.” 

The next day was Wednesday. 
Only three days till Davy’s birthday. 
On Wednesday Davy walked down to 
the firehouse to talk with the firemen. 
The firemen had a sleek white dog 
with black spots. 

“What kind of dog is that?” Davy 
asked. 

“That's a coach hound,” said the 
fireman. “A firehouse doesn’t look 
right unless it has a coach hound 
sitting in front of it.” 

Davy didn’t have a firehouse. But 
he thought a spotted coach hound 
would look nice sitting in front of 
his house. 


When his father came home from 
work Davy ran to meet him. 

“Daddy, I’ve decided to have a 
coach hound,” he said. 

“All right,” said his father, “if 
that’s what you want.” 

The next day was Thursday. Only 
two days till Davy’s birthday. 

Davy saw a man hanging up a 
circus poster on the fence across the 
street. On the poster was a pert little 
white dog riding a tricycle. 

“What kind of dog is that?” Davy 
asked the man. 

“That's a terrier,” said the poster 
hanger. ‘““Terriers are very good circus 
dogs because they are very clever at 
learning tricks.” 

Davy didn’t have a circus. But he 
thought it would be nice to have a 
little dog that did tricks. 

He told his father that night, “A 
terrier is the kind of dog I want.” 

“That's all right with me,” said 
his father. 

The next day was Friday. The day 
before Davy’s birthday. Davy went 


to the beach to sail his boat. There 
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he saw two little girls playing with 
a plump, wiggly little dog with long 
curly hair. 

“What kind of dog is that?” asked 
Davy. 

“It’s a spaniel,” said the little girls. 
“Spaniels are very good swimmers.” 

Davy couldn't swim, but he thought 
it would be nice to have a dog who 
could. 

That night he cold his father, “I 
think I'll have a spaniel.” 

Daddy smiled. “All right,” he said. 
“We'll go shopping for your dog 
tomorrow.” 

It was Saturday at last. Davy’s 
birthday. 

Daddy took him to the dog store. 

There were all kinds of dogs. 
There were collies and there were 
setters. There were coach hounds and 
terriers and spaniels. 

Which kind did Davy want most? 
When he saw all the dogs together, 
he didn’t know. Each kind was nicest 
in its own way. He couldn't decide 
which he wanted most. 


y oe suddenly, Davy saw ‘way back 
in the corner of the dog store a 
different kind of dog. It was a little 
black dog with a brown spot on its 
chest and a white tip on its tail. It 
was a long-legged, short-haired dog 
with one ear that stood up and one 
that flopped down. He was a funny, 
friendly little dog, and his white- 
tipped tail waved gaily when he saw 
Davy. 
“What kind of dog is that?” Davy 
asked the man who ran the dog shop. 
“That's no particular kind at all,” 
said the man. “It’s a mixture of all 
kinds. It’s a bit of spaniel and a bit 
of terrier. A bit of collie and a bit 
of coach hound—with a bit of setter 
thrown in for good measure, In fact,” 
said the man, “‘it’s just a dog.” 
Davy looked at the little black 
dog. Then he looked at his father. 
“That's the dog I want,” he said, 
“most of all.” 


*Copyright 1954 by Story a Day. 
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A World of Their Own 


Twice each year the Roxboro P.T.A., Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, gives a non-date party in the school 
gym for the junior high school students. The pro- 
gram includes dancing (to a live orchestra), games 
of skill, and other entertainment. This year’s party, 
with the theme “Out of This World,” was attended 
by 75 per cent of the student body—an accomplish- 
ment that testifies to the effectiveness of the planning 
and hard work that go into making these affairs a 
success. 


Something To Brag About 


Maple trees, holly trees, dogwoods, white quince 
shrubs, and pyracantha bushes will before long beau- 
tify the Murray School yard in Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina. The trees were recently planted to mark 
the beginning of a long-range landscaping project 
initiated by the Murray School Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, with the support of the Fort Bragg Council 
of P.T.A.’s and the board of education. Plans are to 
start a similar program at nearby Butler School next 
fall and then to improve the area between the two 
schools in the following year. A professional land- 
scape architect is directing the project 


Top-flight Flight 


The thirty passengers who filled the two airplanes 
headed for Wichita, Kansas, one day last December— 
members of the board of managers of the lowa Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers and several outstanding 
lowa educators—were guests of the United States Air 
Force and the Civil Air Patrol. They were on an 
aerospace orientation tour that included Wichita’s 
McConnell Air Force Base and two large aircraft 
companies. 

The expedition came about as a result of the 
lowa Congress’ interest in the new field of aerospace 
education. In lowa, which leads other states in this 
field, aerospace education means introduc ing into the 
school curriculum studies that will help students un- 
derstand how air-borne vehicles influence our daily 
lives. In order to help parents and teachers attain a 
better understanding of school needs in this area, 
the Iowa Congress decided to add an air age educa- 
tion chairman to its board of managers. The congress 
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aerospace chairman, Mrs. Ray O. Berry, arranged the 
trip so that P.T.A, members could learn more about 
this fascinating field of education. Questionnaires 
filled out by the participants after the trip showed 
that the project had fully accomplished its aim. 


a 


© lowe Acronautics Commission 


In the photograph we see passengers of one of the 
two planes just before departure. Mrs. Charles W. 
Reynolds, state congress president, is in the center 
of the group, seventh from the right. 


Spanish Spoken Here 


The Denver County, Colorado, Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations may well feel a bit smug about 
the grant of approximately three hundred thousand 
dollars that the Denver Public Schools and the Stan- 
ford University Institute for Commercial Research 
have received under the National Defense Education 


Act. P.T.A.’s helped obtain the grant by cooperating 
in various educational projects and by doing surveys 
for curriculum studies. 

The grant is making possible a three-year study 
whose purpose is to determine the most effective 
methods of using instructional television. The coun- 
cil is working closely with the research project. One 
research question has been of special interest to the 
P.T.A. workers: Does parents’ assistance in education 
significantly increase a student's learning? 

It was decided to begin the study in the fifth 
grade, with research in the teaching of the Spanish 
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Janguage. Parents and children watched the evening 
telecast—a Spanish lesson. Parents were supplied with 
an instruction manual and with records for the fam- 
ily to use together. The results of the first semester 
of testing indicated that direct parent participation 
may significantly increase children’s learning. 

The children who participated in the project are 
enthusiastic about it, and so are the parents. Many 
of them have formed groups to learn Spanish under 
the guidance of a teacher. 


To Prebare—Be Aware 


Civil defense is far more than a phrase in Owens- 
boro, Kentucky, and the P.T.A.’s have done much to 
create public awareness of the need for home pre- 
paredness. During Civil Defense Week, for example, 
P.T.A. members from two county councils of parent- 
teacher associations, Owensboro and Daviess, were 
stationed in seventeen supermarkets. They passed out 
pamphlets calling attention to displays of household 
supplies needed for use in a family shelter during a 
two-week period. Of course citizens were also re- 
minded of other items on the home preparedness 
program, including knowing preestablished warning 
signals as well as the community plan for emergency 
procedures. 


The Rocky Mountain Project in Actton 


The Rocky Mountain Project, expanding over an 
ever widening range of activities, offers utmost proof 
of what communities can do to improve the quality 
of family life education for young people and adults 
alike. Sponsored by the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and the American Social Health Asso- 
ciation, this project is being conducted in four west- 
ern states: Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah. 
Among its clearly defined aims is to demonstrate 
through varied activities—at regional, state, and local 
levels—how both traditional and new techniques can 
be used to strengthen the home. 

To see how the plan is working out in a particular 
situation, let’s look in on the Greenbrae Elementary 
School, Sparks, Nevada. At the start of the program 
in Sparks, the teachers of Greenbrae were invited to 
participate (tuition free) in a ten-day conference- 
workshop on family life education at the University 
of Nevada. Here they considered ways of incorporat- 
ing family life education into the existing curricu- 
lum. Home again, the teachers met with the school 
principal to discuss practical aspects of the project. 
Parents, just as interested as the teachers, empha- 
sized family life education in P.T.A. programs and 
organized a study-discussion group to pool informa- 
tion and ideas. 

Each teacher found her own individual and in- 
teresting way of teaching about family life. Mrs. Ann 
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Thompson introduced family life education into a 
social studies unit. As her pupils learned about cities, 
they built a model of a city in their classroom. At 
home, with the help of fathers and mothers, each 
child constructed a church, a school, a house, a store, 
or some other building. In the classroom the pupils 
laid out a main street and assembled their town. 
The buildings made at home were painted and lo- 
cated artistically along the street. Toy cars, animals, 
and dolls brought from home were added. 

Now the children were ready to study the resources 
that a city has for its families. They took field trips 
to various locations in their town and learned all 
they could about local services and facilities. For in- 
stance, they visited the public library to learn how 
a library is helpful to families. 

In Greenbrae, as in other towns that participate 
in the Rocky Mountain Project, it is not only the 
children who profit; it is parents and teachers as 
well. In a very important way family life education 
is community education. 


Branching Out 


The P.T.A. emblem, the oak tree, was put to 
imaginative use during a recent membership enroll- 
ment conducted by the Condit P.T.A. in Bellaire, 
Texas. On a big picture of an oak tree a leaf was 
added for each parent that joined. Soon a barren, 
wintry-looking tree-skeleton burst forth with leaves 
enough to give it a summertime luxuriance. 


Industry Exhtbited 


With thirty-three industries located in the area, 
Martinsburg, West Virginia, seemed an ideal place 
for a junior high school industrial exhibit. Such an 
exhibit would help children become familiar with 
the local economic picture, and would be educa- 
tional for adults as well. So reasoned the Martins- 
burg South Junior High School Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. Other citizens agreed, and forthwith the 
whole community went into action. Newsletters were 
sent to the home of each student. A poster contest 
was held. The local newspaper and the radio station 
gave hundreds of dollars’ worth of free publicity. 
The mayor proclaimed Berkeley County Industrial 
Exhibit Days. All thirty-three local industries and 
the P.T.A. of South Junior High School agreed to 
send and man exhibits. 

With such general participation, the exhibit was 
bound to be a huge success. Six thousand visitors 
journeyed from booth to booth, watching products 
being manufactured on the spot and listening while 
the technical operations were explained. The exhibit 
was housed in the school gym and adjacent hallways. 
Local artists designed and painted giant mural back- 
grounds as their contribution to the project. 
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PREVIEW 


of the National Convention Program 
Kansas City, Missouri, 


May 21-24, 1961 


“THE IMAGE OF AMERIC BEGINS IN THE HOME.” This 
is the keynote to which] the program of the 1961 con- 
vention of the Nation§l Congress of Parents and 
Teachers will be attune 

It is no impractical mption to think of influencing 
the world through th@ family. As Mrs. James C. 
Parker reminds us in hgr “President's Message” this 
month: “Despite the fhenomenal changes in this 
century, the home remdjns the chief influence on the 
personal goals, attitud@s, and moral standards of 
Americans.” And thes@jin turn determine not only 
how clear an image of America our young people will 
possess but how cleagly hey will be able to project 
this image thr Sut the ht community. 

Unpresétiented oppoftunities lie Before us to make 
America’s image solid @ough for the strong founda- 
tions of understanding that must be built upon it. 
These opportunities, as well as critical issues facing 
America today, will be discussed at the convention 
by outstanding Americans—in addresses, symposiums, 
and conferences. Every P.T.A. delegate will have 
much to ponder, much to plan, and much to pass 
along to his associates at home. 


SUNDAY, MAY 21 


Address: Marion D. Hanks, First Council of the Seventy, 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 


MONDAY, MAY 22 
General Meeting I, 9:30 a.m. 
Greetings: 
H. Roe Bartte, mayor of Kansas City 
James A. HAZLETT, superintendent of schools, Kansas 
City 
Mrs. Henry Carr, president, Missouri Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 
Response: MARTIN Essex, second vice-president, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Keynote address: Mrs. JAMEs C. Parker, president, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers 


General Meeting Il, 1:45 p.m. 
Address: Erwin D. CANHAM, editor, Christian Science 
Monitor 
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Commentators: 
PauL J. Misner, chairman, Committee on School Educa- 
tion, National Congress 
GALEN SAYLOR, treasurer, National Congress 


General Meeting III, 7:30 p.m. 
Greetings: 
Crarice Kune, president, National Education 
Association 
Husert WHEELER, commissioner of education, Missourt 
Insy B. Carrutn, president-elect, American Association 
of School Administrators 
Address: Rosert H. Fevix, M.D., director, National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health 


TUESDAY, MAY 23 

General Meeting IV, 9:30 a.m. 

Greetings: James E. NANcARROw, immediate past presi- 
dent, National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
ctpals 

Symposium: “Assignments for the Sixties; Recommenda- 
tions from the 1960 White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth” 

Moderator and discussion leader: Mrs. Rotiin Brown, 
immediate past president, National Congress 

Participants: 

LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, assistant executive secretary for 
educational services, National Education Association, 
and former U.S. Commissioner of Education 

Puitie S. BArBA, M.D., associate dean, School of Medi- 
cine, University of Pennsylvania 

ELIzABeTH H. Ross, consultant on dependency, Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, District of Columbia 

Section Meetings: “Assignments for the Sixties,” 2:45 p.m. 


General Meeting V, 7:30 p.m. 
Greetings: 
Mrs. Atsert R. Kicut, president, National Congress of 
Colored Parents and Teachers 
Doucias WALKINGTON, president, Canadian Home and 
School and Parent-Teacher Federation 
Address: RicHarp C. Hotre cet, news analyst and political 
observer 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 24 
General Meeting VI, 9:00 a.m. 
Greetings: President, National School Boards Association 
Special topics: 
Alcohol Education: RatpH W. DanikL, executive direc- 
tor, Michigan State Board of Alcoholism 
The Rocky Mountain Project: Cavin H. REeEp, coordi- 
nator, Rocky Mountain Project 
Discussion leader: EstHER E. Prevey, director, depart- 
ment of family life education, Kansas City Public 
Schools 


General Meeting VII, 2:00 p.m. 
Addresses: 


Rosert O. Boop, JR., associate professor of sociology, 
University of Michigan 
Rutu J. DALEs, professor of home and family life, Florida 
State University 
Discussion leader: EveLyN MILLis DuvaLt, family life con- 
sultant and author 
Audience participation 


General Meeting VIII, 8:30 p.m. 

Address: Generat ALFrep M. GRvuENTHER, president, 
American National Red Cross 

Installation of officers: Mrs. WittiaM A. HAsTINGs, past 
president, National Congress 
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THe Apventures oF Hepvic AND Loiiie. By Anna H. 
Hayes. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers. $3.50. 


This little novel for children is an endearing account 
of the adventures of a pioneer family, originally from 
Denmark, who lived in Idaho during the last century. 
Clearly, extensive research was done to authenticate the 
background, but the details of daily living are presented 
so simply and realistically that the reader feels perfectly 
at home in the world of yesterday. The children’s lives are 
a mixture of fun, work, crisis, and surprise, just like chil- 
dren’s lives today. Hence small readers can gain from the 
story an understanding of the people in our country’s past 
and a rewarding sense of kinship with them. 

It is a special pleasure to note that the author of this 
charming book is our own Anna H. Hayes, past president 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Every 
P.T.A. reader will find in Mrs. Hayes’ book the same 
qualities so brilliantly evident in her work as a parent- 
teacher leader—warm, human sympathies, devotion to 
lofty ideals, and careful attention to detail. Though it is 
intended for children, this beautifully written story will 
enchant the entire family. Here is one western that has 
no need of gore or tawdry glamour—for this is how it 
really was 


THe Smut Peppers. By James Jackson Kilpatrick. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, 1960. $4.50. 


A responsible, informative, deeply reflective examina- 
tion of the difficult problem of eradicating hard-core 
pornography without eroding freedom to read and im- 
periling freedom of expression. The author, who is editor 
of the Richmond News Leader, describes the current ob- 
scenity racket from firsthand research. The erratic course 
of obscenity censorship laws and judicial action is traced 
from Anthony Comstock’s day to the present, with illu- 
minating documentation from court decisions. And there 
is a careful appraisal of the activities of the Post Office 
Department and private action groups in combating 
obscenity. 


As impartially as possible Mr. Kilpatrick presents the 
case for censorship and the case against it, and finally 
offers a middle-ground solution that will not please ex- 
tremists on either side. A valuable book for parents, 
teachers, and others who are concerned with protecting 
both the social health of our society and its freedom. 


How To Give Your CuiLp a Goop Start. By Aline B. 
Auerbach. Child Study Association of America, g East 
Eighty-ninth Street, New York 28, New York. Revised 
edition, 1961. 40 cents. 


Warm and reassuring, this primer on the preschool years 
will give new parents a good start in giving their child 
a good start. Rightly stressing individual differences in 
children, it compresses into small space the current “best 
practices” in dealing with crying, feeding, sleeping, toilet 
training, wetting, thumb sucking, discipline, and jealousy. 
Despite oversimplification and compression, this booklet 
is sound counsel and pleasant reading. 
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BOOKS 


and Pamphlets 
in Review 


Wuat Tests Can Tett You Asout You. By Arthur E. 
Smith. Science Research Associates, 259 Erie Street, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 60 cents. 


Straightforward talk to teen-agers about making good 
use of the information that tests supply about themselves. 
Various kinds of tests and national testing programs are 
described, as well as other ways of acquiring information 
needed to make intelligent vocational and educational 
choices. Wisely, the adolescent is urged to make decisions 
that keep the widest range of choice open as long as pos- 
sible. Although the booklet is addressed to high school 
students, parents and others responsible for guiding young 
people will find it interesting and illuminating. 


Cuitp Care Book.ets. Published by the City Federation 
of Women's Organizations of Ithaca, Women’s Community 
Building, 100 West Seneca Street, Ithaca, New York. 


These three booklets for baby-sitters and trainers of 
baby-sitters give a sound basis for helping teen-agers to 
understand and care for children. Each of the three dis- 
cusses a different age group: Taking Care of a Baby, Tak- 
ing Care of a Preschool Child, and Taking Care of a 
School-age Child. Each gives a brief description of what 
youngsters in that particular age group are like and what 
their needs are, as well as instructions for carrying out 
their daily routines. The black-and-white illustrations are 
gay and also, in many cases, informative. 

Prepared in their original form by members of the staff 
of the New York State College of Home Economics (a 
unit of the State University of New York), the booklets 
have been revised by home economics specialists from 
various institutions. Sample set, $.75; three sets: $2.10; 
large orders at reduced prices. 
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OPINIONS BY POST 


Whose Nightmares? 


Dear Editor: 


My sincere thanks to you and Paul Friggens for the ex- 
cellent article, “Let’s Stop These High School Graduation 
Nightmares.” The tragedy is that parents actually encour- 
age these nightmares. If left to themselves—or with just a 
little constructive leadership—the high school seniors could 
put a stop to such things. 

James ETHeRIpGE, JR. 
Radio and TV Chairman, Florida Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Dear Editor: 


Having read the article, “Let's Stop These High School 
Graduation Nightmares,” I would like to say that in Man- 
ville High School we have no such problem because of an 
organized project that began three years ago. 

At the first meeting of the P.T.A. in the fall, the class 
representatives are chosen from the membership. This is 
the beginning of the after-prom party project. A firehouse 
is donated each year for the party. After the dance at the 
high school, the students proceed to the firehouse for a 
good time, being supervised by the P.T.A. representatives 
and parents chosen for this occasion. Last year the students 
were served breakfast before returning home. 

The class representatives aid the seniors by holding a 
fund-raising project to help out with the after-prom party 
expenses. The seniors are charged a fee of two dollars per 
couple. Any money that is left over is put in their treasury 
for their class trip. 

We are looking forward this year to another successful 
party—the seniors’ party, not the P.T.A.’s. 

Mrs. NorMAN JEREMIAH 
President, Manville High School P.T.A. 
Manville, New Jersey 


Lonely Adults 
Dear Editor: 


The article “The Lonely Youth of Suburbia” by Robert 
J. Blakely may have missed the real adolescent problem— 
the way the adult looks at the adolescent. As the article 
states: “What do we want our adolescent children to concern 
themselves with?” “What experiences should we . . .?” 
It appears that parents are chiefly concerned with whether 
their children reflect or mirror, to the community, the par- 
ents’ loneliness or insecurity. The parents are afraid of 
being found out. They join all sorts of organizations to try 
to hide their loneliness, and they try to force this same 
practice on their children. Adolescents join organizations 
for two reasons: (1) because their parents tell them to do 
so, and (2) for entertainment. 

In our town adolescents talk and reason out their prob- 
lems among themselves and with competent (not profes- 
sional) youth leaders in informal “gab sessions.” This is 
an age of informality. Children are tired of the “planned 
this” or the “organized that.” Such things are too artificial 
to suit the needs of today’s youth. 

I am nineteen and a sophomore at the University of 
Tulsa. I belong to the art students’ league and to a fra- 
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ternity. I am an R.O.T.C. cadet, a squad leader in my 
flight. Also, I am one of the youth leaders in my church. 
I did not join these groups so as to have an outlet for lone- 
liness. Most adolescents I know gladly talk out their prob- 
lems among themselves and with the counsel of competent 
adults. KENNETH R. STEELE, JR. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


A Dissenter on School-age Athletics 


Dear. Editor: 

I realize that most articles in your magazine are pre- 
sented with the thought that there are two sides that can 
be considered. That is good. However, the article “Are 
School-agers Athletics Happy?” and the letter by Mrs. 
Genevieve Boyce (March 1961 “Opinions by Post’) only 
state one side. Little League baseball in particular takes a 
beating. Perhaps I can present the other side. 

First of all, Little League baseball is not intended to re- 
place school or home programs in any way. It is not de- 
signed to be all things to all boys. It is an activity intended 
specifically for only a few boys to participate in. It does 
not replace the Boy Scouts or other such groups. Not every 
boy can qualify physically and mentally for Little League, 
though all can try. 

Moreover, the Little League pledge is a good motto to 
live by and certainly to play by: “I trust in God. I love my 
country and will respect its laws. I will play fair and strive 
to win. But win or lose I will always do my best.” 

Daviv H. CHARNO 
President, Rose City Little League 
Portland, Oregon 


Encomiums 


Dear Editor: 

The PTA Magazine comes into my home regularly. I 
would be lost without its help. Now, it seems even better 
with its new name and the “Read-Aloud Story.” 

Mrs. Rosert L. Brewer 
Canton, Ohio 


Dear Editor: 

First may I say I think the article on smoking, in the 
March issue, was superb. I have heard many good com- 
ments on it. Please continue to take a firm stand on more 
wholesome habits, morals, and principles. 

Also, my children like the story about Dalyrimple, the 
horse, in last month’s issue. I like to remind parents and 
students that The PTA Magazine has something for all 
ages from kindergarten on. 

Mrs. LELAND Davis 
Secretary, Steel Junior High School P.T.A. 
Muskegon, Michigan 


Dear Editor: 

The April issue surely is an excellent one. Everyone 
is talking about it. It’s so timely, with graduation coming 
up. 

Mrs. JosepH HAMULA 
Elmira, New York 
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PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 
Evja BuckLin 








FAMILY 


Suitable for young children if accompanied by adults 

Days of Thrills and Laughter—2o0th Century—Fox. Lively excerpts 
from early film farces and melodramas (beginning around 
1904) have been skillfully strung together, set to music, and 
carefully explained by a rather talkative commentator. The 
peerless Charlie Chaplin heads the group of slapstick giants, 
but there are many other amusing figures: Harry Langdon, Ben 
Turpin, Fatty Arbuckle, Stan Laurel and Oliver Hardy (not 
yet a team), Charlie Chase, and Mack Sennett, with his Key- 
stone Kops and bathing beauties. Melodramas of the day de- 
pended for their thrills on the chase, on acrobatic marvels, 
and on cliff-hanging stunts. Watching Douglas Fairbanks, Pearl 
White, and Houdini, we laugh at what thrilled our mothers 
and grandmothers, But perhaps our grandchildren will laugh, 
too, at some of today’s shockers, despite their sound, color, wide 
screen, and various camera gimmicks 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Amusing Fun Fun 
The King and |—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Walter Lang. A 
reissue of the popular musical play that should bring pleasure 
both to people who loved it on the stage and to those who 
have not yet had an opportunity to see it. Yul Brynner, in the 
role of the dynamic king who struggles so appealingly to be 
“scientific,” and Deborah Kerr, as the lovely and determined 
schoolmistress who wants her own house, are as enjoyable as 
ever. The music remains fresh and invigorating. Fun for the 
family. Leading players: Yu) Brynner, Deborah Kerr. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
A gala occasion Enjoyable Enjoyable 


Mysteries of the Deep—Buena Vista. This Disney short shows a 
variety of fantastic and beautiful creatures living under water. 
Among them are the flowering anemone, half animal, half veg- 
etable; the feather-duster worm; the pipefish, which looks like 
a piece of floating seaweed; the ten-armed squid, which can 
change color instantly; the aggressive jawfish; the grave, bottle- 
nosed dolphin, acting just as intelligent as recent research says 
he is. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Excellent Excellent Excellent 


Serengeti Shall Not Die—Allied Artists, Astra. Direction Michael 
Grzimek. A. beautiful portrayal of wild life in Tanganyika, 
Africa, this film is a plea to preserve the Serengeti National 
Park as part of mankind’s valuable natural heritage. We see 
antelopes and zebras in graceful, rhythmic flight; strange, long- 
legged water fowl massing in great clouds of color in the air 
or on the ground; vivid patterns made by prairie fires during 
a dry spell; and the miraculous rebirth after the rains. We see 
also some of the customs of the Wasei tribe and the acts of 
cruel poachers. The documentary is the result of a scientific 
project conducted by Dr. Bernard Grzimek and his son Michael 
to determine the migratory habits of the wild grazing herds 
and then to encourage the establishment of the most suitable 
_ boundaries for the park. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Excellent Excellent With family 
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ce \ «RS 
A nostalgic scene from Days of Thrills ond Loughter. 
The Teacher and the Miracle—President Films. Direction, Aldo 


Fabrizi. An Italian schoolteacher from a small community comes 
to teach in the city. While he is visiting friends his eight-year- 
old son is killed by a car. The brokenhearted father decides to 
resign. But before he can complete his letter of resignation a 
new child enters the classroom and by his sweetness and affec- 
tion causes the teacher to change his mind and tear up the 
letter. The new pupil, always near by, offers him a medal of 
the Christ child, whose father had “called him home.” When 
the boy invites the teacher to visit him, his home turns out to 
be a church. So many fantasy films today are filled with vio- 
lence and destruction that it is pleasant to come across one 
with affirmative values. Unpretentiously acted, gently paced. 
Leading players: Aldo Fabrizi, Eduardo Nevola, 

Family 12-15 8-12 

Simple italian picture with a religious bockground 


The Trapp Family Singers—2oth Century-Fox. Direction, Wolf- 
gang Liebeneimer. A Viennese version of the famous Trapp 
family story—the well-known singing group of father, mother, 
and eight children who have toured the concert halls of Amer- 
ica and built a chalet in Vermont, and who are now the sub- 
ject of the Broadway musical, The Sound of Music. A dedicated 
young novice, Maria, is sent by her convent to help care for— 
and sing with—the seven children of Baron von Trapp in their 
Salzburg castle. With the aid of the Mother Superior she dis- 
covers that her vocation is to marry and take care of these 
children rather than become a nun, Hitler comes to power 
shortly after her marriage to the baron. The Trapps, penni- 
Jess, flee to America and begin to sing professionally the songs 
they formerly sang for pleasure. Not a dramatic film, but for 
many audiences the sweet, sugar-and-spice sequences will prove 
warm and attractive, The children are delightful, Leading 
players: Ruth Leuwerik, Hans Holt. 

Family 12-15 8-12 


A light, sweet film biography 
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ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


All Hands on Deck—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Norman Tau- 
rog. A rampaging gob, an American Indian who hates a honk- 
ing car but loves the gobble of his pet turkey, provides the 
focal point around which this innocuous navy farce gyrates 
uncertainly. The harassed captain assigns a lieutenant (Pat 
Boone) to watch over the Indian enfant terrible and keep him 
from disgracing the ship. Discipline must be avoided because 
the Indian has wealthy relatives with influence in Washington. 
Pat finds time to squeeze in a couple of songs and to fall in 
love. Leading players: Pat Boone, Buddy Hackett. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Regulation navy farce Matter of taste Matter of taste 
The Curse of the Werewolf—Universal-International. Direction, 
Terence Fisher. A Spanish tale—a cruel, bloodthirsty fantasy 
that might have been believed by eighteenth-century peasants 
and will probably find an equally avid, if not so superstitious, 
twentieth-century audience. A child, born of unfortunate par- 
entage on an unfortunate day, is the victim of evil spirits and 
becomes a werewolf. Aided by loving foster parents, he battles 
against his horrible destiny in lurid Dr. Jekyll-Mr. Hyde fash- 
ion. Since werewolves, like vampires, crave blood, successive 
episodes become increasingly sensational. Leading players: 
Clifford Evans, Oliver Reed. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste—and the taste is of blood No 
The Fiercest Heart--20th Century-Fox. Direction, George Sher- 
man, In South Africa, in 1897, a small group of freedom- 
loving Boers break up their homes and begin a thousand-mile 
trek in their covered wagons to avoid British oppression. A 
cocky, footloose Don Juan inadvertently becomes a member of 
the austere band. Developing unexpected qualities of leader- 
ship, he finds himself deeply, if reluctantly, involved both in 
the Boers’ adventure and in a romance with the daughter of 
the patriarch of the group (Raymond Massey, in a role similar 
to many of his previous ones). The cast as a whole seems ama- 
teurish, the African Zulus laughably unreal. Violence is evi- 
dent throughout, with bull-whip floggings and hand-to-hand 
jaw-cracking episodes. Leading < Stuart Whitman, Juliet 
Prowse, Raymond Massey, Geraldine Page. 
Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Mediocre Mediocre Poor 
Gees Haweiien—Columbia. Direction, Paul Wendkos. A 
sequel to Gidget, strictly standardized and second rate. Sandra 
Dee, the original exuberant Gidget, is replaced by a curvaceous, 
characterless pretty redhead. She is saddled not only with routine 
lines but with a dreadful hairdo (beehive in front, pony tail 
in back), the most unbecoming to her face and figure that 
could have been devised. A compulsively silly comedy reminis- 
cent of a r television show or a second-rate Broadway musi- 
cal, Leading players: James Darren, Caril Reiner, Deborah 
Walley. 
Adults 15-18 
Mediocre Banal and tasteless 
Homicidel—Columbia. Direction, William Castle. The lure of 
a large fortune, willed to a male heir, is supposedly behind 
the murders committed by a female homicidal maniac who 
has successfully masqueraded as a male on and off for twenty- 
one years. Overtones of transvestitism and of sadism, with a 
recounting of highly unpleasant early parent-child relation- 
ships, create a particularly grisly atmosphere. A distasteful, 
sensational peychologleal- murder mystery. Leading players: 
Jean Arless, Glen Corbett, Eugenie Leontovitch. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Mediocre, sensational Poor No 
Lleve and the Frenchwoman—Kingsley-International. Direction, 
René Clair, Christian-Jaque, and others. A package of seven 
little film exercises, variations on the theme of the French- 
woman in love at various ages and stages. They are deft, skill- 
ful almost to the point of slickness, but uninspired. With all 
the Frenchman’s supposed knowledge of /’amour, how come? 
Leading players: Dany Robin, Jean-Paul Belmonde, Martine 
Carol. 
Adults 15-18 12—15 
Sophisticated; some- Skip it No 
what pallid 
A Matter of Morals~United Artists. Direction, John Cromwell. 
A well-fed, bearded man living in a highly cultured section in 
Stockholm is the incarnation of evil and corrupts everyone 
around him. He lures a visiting American into dishonest busi- 
ness doings, using his beauriful young sister-in-law as bait. 
The story of how the slightly stuffy young man from Milwau- 
kee is driven beyond endurai\ce and finally commits murder 





12-15 
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holds little credibility or suspense. Leading players: Maj.-Britt 
Nilsson, Patrick O'Neal. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Pointless picture Very poor No 


Ole Rex—Universal-International. Direction, Robert Hinkles. A 
stilted little picture 2hbout a boy and his dog. The child, hav- 
ing nursed the stray animal back to health after the animal 
had been bitten by a rattlesnake, runs away with him to avoid 
giving him up as his father demands. The terrified parent 
calls together a posse, who discover the boy in a den of snakes, 
his valiant dog defending him. Remarkable and gruesome are 
the scenes in which the animal attacks one rattler after an- 
other, biting and shaking them to death. Leading players: 
Billy Hughes, William Foster. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
An amateurish production 
Posse from Hell—Universal-International. Direction, Herbert 
Coleman. Once more a gunman rides into a small and trou- 
bled western town and after considerable bloodletting restores 
law and order. In this film the hero is a lone wolf, taking on 
the job only because the dying sheriff is his best friend. Lead- 
ing players: Audie Murphy, John Saxon. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Western fans Poor Poor 
Operation Eichmann—Allied Artists. Direction, R. G. Spring- 
steen. An unimpressive cloak-and-dagger film, obviously timed 
to profit from the internationally publicized Eichmann trial. 
rhe story is concerned with Eichmann’s role as the murderer 
of six million Jews, the endless and relentless search for him 
by Israeli agents after the war, and finally his capture in Ar- 
gentina. A brief documentary portion showing actual scenes 
of atrocities committed at Auschwitz concentration camp is a 
grim slice of history that contrasts sharply with the superficial 
play acting of the film. Leading players: Werner Klemperer, 
Ruta Lee. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor No 
A Raisin in the Sun—Columbia. Direction, Daniel Petrie. A wide 
audience can now view this excellent film translation of a sen- 
sitive and beautiful play, with the original cast practically in- 
tact. Claudia McNeil again plays magnificently the role of the 
mother whose unshakable faith and strong convictions carries 
her close-knit family through a crisis. Sidney Poitier is brilliant 
as the tormented son who wants to feel that he is “somebody” 
in the eyes of the world and of himself. Diana Sands is de- 
lightful as the cool young intellectual who loses some of her 
cocksureness when she falls in love with a student from Nigeria. 
4 warm, glowing film. Leading players: Sidney Poitier, Claudia 
McNeil, Ruby Dee, Diana Sands. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Excellent Excellent Excellent 
Secret Partner—-MGM. Direction, Basil Dearden. A traditional 
British whodunit—fast paced, underplayed, with an unexpected 
ending. The embezzlement of a shipping company’s payroll is 
laid at the feet of one of the partners, Stewart Granger. But 
ultimately the plot reveals motives that throw suspicion on 
every member of the cast, leading the splendid old police in- 
spector down many a blind alley before he finally gathers up 
the loose ends and retires to his begonias. Leading players: 
Stewart Granger, Haya Harareet. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Good British mystery Good Too tense for many 
The Secret Ways— Universal-International. Produced by Richard 
Widmark. Direction, Phil Karlson. A hard-hitting espionage 
story. The head of an international spy ring hires a tough, 
two-fisted American adventurer to penetrate the Iron Curtain 
in Hungary and bring out the leader of the anti-Communist 
forces. The suspense is enhanced by the backgrounds of night- 
marish, darkly threatening passageways and endless, twisting 
stairways. A sense of urgency is adroitly built up with each 
sequence. The cast of foreign players is excellent. Leading 
players: Richard Widmark, Sonja Ziemann, Charles Regnier, 
Walter Rilla. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Spine tingling Same Tense 
The Shadow of the Cat—Universal-International. Direction, John 
Gilling. A pet cat witnesses its wealthy mistress’ murder and 
becomes to the terrified parties of the crime a symbol of ven- 
geance. The real mystery is why the round, placid-looking feline 
who runs for her nine lives throughout the picture remains 
just as plump to the end. Leading players: André Morrell, 
Barbara Shelley. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Feeble Poor Poor 
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Two Women—Embassy Pictures. Direction, Vittorio de Sica. 
Based on the book by Alberto Moravia, this shattering story of 
an Italian peasant woman and her daughter during World 
War II is superbly directed by Mr. de Sica and magnificently 
acted by Sophia Loren. Miss Loren is the vigorous, earthy 
woman of the story, a widow passionately devoted to her shy 
and attractive daughter. Jean-Paul Belmonde plays a bespec- 
tacled, earnestly intelligent young villager who falls in love 
with Miss Loren. The horror of war is revealed unsparingly 
in scenes of brutal rape. We come to realize that the immoral- 
ity of war lies not merely in bombings and killings but also 
in its violation of people’s body and spirit. Leading players: 
Sophia Loren, Jean-Paul Belmonde, Eleanora Brown. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Superb production In most instances No 
too mature 
The Young Savages—-United Artists. Direction, John Franken- 
heimer. An ambitious assistant district attorney sets out to 
convict the leaders of an Italian juvenile gang for murdering 
a blind Puerto Rican boy, member of a rival gang. A tough 
conviction, sending the teen-agers to the electric chair, will 
satisfy an aroused public, appease the Puerto Rican segment 
of the population, and assure the attorney of a bright political 
future. However, encouraged by his wife, he painfully discov- 
ers that what he really wants is justice, based on the complex 
truth behind the killing. The film is vigorous and brutal, with 
no holds barred. But the answers, as far as they can be given, 
seem right. A good supporting cast. Leading p!avers: Burt Lan- 

caster, Dina Merrill, Shelley Winters. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Sensational but earnest journalistic melodrama Very mature 
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—The film translation of Margucrite Hen. y’s Misty of Chinceceague will prove 

an enjoyable — March. 

One Hundred ond One Dalmatians—A delightful Duney anima)ior of the popular 
children’s book. February 

Pepe—Cantinflas, the little Mexican comedian, is cramped by a weakly senti- 
mental story and tedious Hollywood and Las Vegas episodes. February. 


Dog An appealing police dog in an unappealing police story. April. 
The Sand Castle—Deceptively simple, but rich and enchanting story about an imag- 


inative child. February. 
Sword of Sherwood Forest—Superior Robin Hood adventure story. February. 
Tomboy and the Chomp—Entecrtaining though rather weak story of a 
arto me 4 girl and her Black Angus calf. March. 
Wings of Chance—A Canadian bush pilot downed in the wilderness befriends a 


family of geese, who in turn do him a favor. April 
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Adults and Young People 


All in o Night's Work—Shirley MacLaine’s considerable comic talents transform a 
silly and rather obviously sophisticated story into a frequently engaging farce. 
March. 

The Angry Sileace— Exciting, well-made drama about British labor. February. 

Ballad of c Soldier—A beautiful, lyrical film expressing the delicacy of young love 
in a war setting. March. 

The Big Deal—An amusing parody of the cold, elaborately plotted crime melo- 
drama. February. 

Black Suaday—Nikolai Gogol’s eerie tale receives conventional horror-film treat- 
ment. for Ro 

for Robbery —\V ell-made crime melodrama based on the notorious Brink’s 
robbery in Boston. March. 
—French lacquer brilliantly applied to an old subject—the amoral, 
pathetic movie criminal. April. 
Canadians—A colorful tale about the early Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 
April. 
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in Flames—Routine, bloody spectacle about Carthaginians 1 fighting within 
their A while Roman legions wait outside to destroy it. Marc! 
nfused and pretentious historical drama. February. 
rele of Ooceptien—Singularly unpleasant if thought-provoking espionage melo- 
rama arch 
Confess, Dr. es, ee og | unsy: thetic German murder melodrama. February. 
Cry for Routine G 1.-geisha comedy. March, 
—Good British suspense melodrama laid in the Sahara Desert dur- 
ing World War II. February. 
os guaiarcapaaae: and beautiful drama based on Cervantes’ great classic. 
are 


A Fever in the Blood—A suspenseful though second-rate crime and politics melo- 
drama. March 
Five Guns to Tombstone—You can see better westerns on TV—and that’s going 
at far. February. 
An unassuming western about an attractive Mexican family of 
Merits race and allegiance. February. 
py wed ja Cairo—Second-rate World War [1 Siploange melodrama. April. 
French Mistress—A tedious British farce. February. 
Uprising —A run-of-the-mill western based on Mexico’s efforts to keep the 
Yankees out of Mexican-owned California. March. 
General della Rovere—A fine, perceptively acted drama of regeneration. February. 
onerme Seven Saints —Another western variation on the theme of greed for gold. 
arch. 
Go Naked in the World—Crude, tasteless melodrama about a 20th-century Camille. 
April. 
Gene —Sintthinn nna Fry ees ag thriller. March. 
The Grass Is Greener—Light, frothy, ultrasophisticated comedy-farce. February. 
The Greea Helmet—Exciting European race-track melodrama. foe. 
Home Is the Hero—Beautifully directed and acted Irish drama. Marc! 
The Hoodlum Priest—Sincere, moving story of a Jesuit priest’s work in _* St. Louis 
slums; based on the life of Father Charles Dismas Clark. April. 
ll Save My Love—Laurence Harvey gives a fine performance in this film version 
of Sylvia Ashton Warner’s The Spinster. April. 

Journey to the Lost City——An absurd, romantic spectacle film laid in India. February. 
League of Geatlemea—A bright, entertaining British farce about a group of at- 
tractive rogues who decide to use their military skill to rob a bank. March. 

, Right, ond Ceatre—Carefully plotted nonsense about a British election cam- 
paign, some of it funny. April. 
— & Mesiesn film with beautiful photography. February 
The Little agg re Come—Remake of a folksy, caneeanal, turn-of-the- 
century best seller. March. 
The Loag Rope—A routine western. April. 
Love Game—A bold and impudent French comedy. February 
Moke Mine Mink—The slapstick antics of an English frarsome ‘who steal fur coats 
for kicks and sweet rete yp February. 
Marriage-Go-Rowad— A plush farce about the machinati of the eugenics- 
mrsded daughter of a N 1 Prize winner. March. 
—An extravagant, colorful spectacle based on Jules Verne’s novel 
of nineteenth-century Russia. February. 
uM Uneven but elaborate and colorful farce based on Shaw's play. 
arch 


The Midhte—Playwright Arthur Miller’s ambitious first film does not quite come 
off. Apri 





—Within the traditional western framework, Director-Actor Mar- 
lon Brando expresses the — theme of evil, suffering, and redemption 
through love of a woman. April. 

Plyaderers——Brutal, disturbing western that attempts a modern message. 


February. 

Question 7—A simple, sincere, well-made film about the problems of a courageous 
pastor in East Germany. March 

Rve de Paris—A drearily plotted, ‘mediocre film that hits a soap-opera level of 
suffering. March, 

Senctuory— Tras ash, with undoubtedly the most meretriciously “ennobling”’ three- 
handkerchief ending on record. April. 

Sins of Youth—Hackneyed French story of a dominating mother, a weak son, and 
the Shopgirl he wants to marry. March. 

“s Ridge—The actions of a group of American fighting men ony before the 
orean Ceasefire pose provocative questions, not too ex y. April. 

Stop Me Belore | Kill—-Glossy psychiatric melodrama. A, 

Terror of the Toags—A strictly synthetic, sensation-secking thriller. A 

Tess of the Storm Coustry—Old-fashioned remake of a Mary Pic oe favorite. 
February. 

Two- Stretch —Better-than- -average but not top English farce about the in- 
spired antics of two convicts who take time off to commit a robbery. March. 

U Routine ganguer melodrama. April. 

oO! 


Viee to Cs Caatoa—Improbable, mildly diverting espionage tale laid in Hong Kong. 
arch 


Where the Boys Are-—Lively but disquieting study of one of today’s vacation 
Meceas for r le. Fi 
of pe tm oF se aah ane effects in an otherwise tiresome “‘castern” 
“Susuer. 
The Young One—Powerful and unusual! study of a northern Negro and the south- 


erners with whom he seeks refuge. March. 
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Each article will be accompanied by its own guide, complete 
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Preschool Course 
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Children Think—But How? 
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What Children See in Television 
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Guilt and Anxiety 

Ready or Not, They're on Their Way to 


Schoo! 
The Child: An Unfinished Masterpiece 


reading references, and appropriate films. 
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School-age Course 

Does Your Child Have a Dual Personality? 

Is There a Bully on Your Block? 

Helping Your Child with His Homework 

Time To Control Their Tongues 

Should Parents Know the Results of 
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Goals for Young Americans 


Turn the spotlight of thoughtful discussion on problems and issues 
that appear on the current family scene. These programs will 


help you get the right focus. 
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